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Volume III 


PROBLEMS OF ART EDUCATION: 


1. DuRING the last fifty years the Amer- 
ican people have made many efforts, some 
of them well sustained, to introduce and 
extend various forms of art teaching in 


Many of the terms used in this paper have vari- 
able meanings in the current literature of art and 
art education. To avoid confusion an attempt is 
made here to indicate, by definition and illustra- 
tion, the senses in which certain terms are used: 

Art. This word has many meanings and uses, 
but in this paper the word has the restricted sense 
used in common discussion when we speak of an 
art exhibit, an art museum, the literature of art, 
an art school, ete. One of Webster’s definitions 
expresses this: ‘‘The application of skill to the 
production of the beautiful by imitation or design, 
or an occupation in which skill is so employed, as 
painting and sculpture.’’ 

The word ‘‘art’’ as used in the phrase ‘‘fine 
art’’ can cover, in addition to painting and sculp- 
ture, of course, music, architecture, and various 
forms of literature. In the narrow sense here 
used, it covers only appreciation and expression of 
the beautiful (or beauty) as determined by har- 
monies of form and color. Hence it includes 
painting, sculpture and engraving in their so-called 
pure forms; and also the beautiful in form and 
color as produced or appreciated in the utilities 
of life—applied art. Special forms are drawing, 
illustration, artistic design, artistic modeling, ar- 
tistic craftsmanship, decoration, ete. 

Practical Arts. Broadly and in the older sense, 
the exercise of the arts produced the utilities of 
life. The arts included fishing, metal production, 
gardening, warfare, cloth production, building, 
healing, teaching, ete. Compare: industrial arts, 
mechanic arts, useful arts. This use ceases when 
progress no longer depends on trial and error, and 
underlying scientific principles become understood. 
Compare arts of steelworking (ancient) and 
present day metallurgy; ‘‘arts of healing’’ and 
modern ‘‘scientific medicine.’’ 


1 Paper read before the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Springfield meeting, April 20, 1916. 
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public and private schools. To this end, 
we have quite generally tried to instruct 
and train our regular teachers to teach 
literature, dramatics, music, dancing. draw- 


As used in this paper ‘‘ practical arts’’ include 
those branches of the curriculum of general educa 


tion involving a large amount of ‘‘doing’’ or 


**eonstructive’’ work based on the historic 


’? 


prac 
tical arts’’ as these can be appreciated and, in a 
measure, reproduced by children. Divisions are: 
industrial arts, agricultural arts, household arts, 
commercial arts and, possibly, nautical arts. More 
specifically: fashioning objects of play or utility 
from wood, iron, brass, fiber, stone, earth; grow 
ing useful or beautiful plants; cooking food; 
making clothes; executing commercial papers and 
correspondence, ete. Objects of this education: 
appreciation for culture and breadth of insight; 
insight for vocational guidance; high-grade play 
for sake of expression. 

Liberal Arts. Those branches of general learn 
ing which are somewhat advanced in their nature 
and the results of the study of which are not ex 
pected to function vocationally. In a modern 


sense this phrase includes high-school and college 


subjects, such as: foreign languages, mathematics, 
classical literature, the sciences, philosophy, rhet 
orie and grammar of the vernacular, political sei 
ence, ete. 

Art Education (and Art Sghool). All that edu- 
cation the conscious object of which is (a@) to 
develop capacity to produce or execute some 
form of pure or applied art as defined above 
(harmonies of form and color as found in paint 
ing, sculpture, drawing, artistic design, artistic 
craftsmanship, artistic modeling, illustration, 
decoration, ete.); or (b) to develop increased ca- 
pacity rightly to appreciate, understand and enjoy 
form and color as esthetic elements in the sur 
roundings and adjuncts of life. 

‘* Artistic Craftsman’’ is distinguished from 
‘‘eraftsman’’ or ‘‘utility craftsman’’; and ‘‘ar- 
tistic craftsmanship’’ or ‘‘artistic handicraft’’ 
from ‘‘craftsmanship’’ or ‘‘handicraft,’’ because 
of the greater concern of the former with beauty 
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ing, painting, illustration, modeling and 
the making of artiste objects of utility. 
We have also trained and employed spe- 
cial teachers and supervisors of the teach- 
ing of the art subjects. Private commer- 
cial efforts and the endowments of philan- 
thropy have been freely used to further the 
development of the taste of the multitude 
and to develop the creative powers of spe- 
cially talented individuals. All these 
things have been done in the expectation 
that eventually we might become an art- 


of form and color in the work or output. Webster 
defines craftsman: ‘‘One skilled in some trade or 
manual oceupation; an artificer; a mechaniec.’’ 

Hand workers in precious metals, fine woods, 
expensive fabrics, decorative glass, fine ceramics, 
might well be called artistic handicraftsmen. 
Practical arts work for children, in which the con- 
trolling purpose of the work is its beautiful form 
or color, its value for decoration, adornment, orna- 
ment, satisfaction of the esthetic sense, might 
well be called artistic handicraft. 

Art-Using Industries or, less broadly, Art In- 
dustries. Those handicraft and manufacturing in- 
dustries which make definite and extensive use of 
some form of specialized art service, such as ar- 
tistic draughtsmanship, artistic design, illustra- 
tion, decoration, ete. Examples of products: 
jewelry, decorative fabries, pictures, decorative 
printing, household ornaments, artistic furniture 
and tableware, deeorative apparel or raiment. 

Artistic Design is distinguished from _ struc- 
tural, constructive, or utility design, the former 
being governed by elements of, or structure for 
the beautiful in form and color, while the latter 
involves chiefly considerations of serviceability, 
safety, durability, ete., irrespective of beauty. 

Utilities are objects which are chiefly valued be- 
cause of the service they render, irrespective of 
their decoration, pleasing form, or harmonious col- 
oring. Vehicles, buildings, clothes, tools, food serv- 
ice, printed matter, utensils, roads, furniture, and 
other adjuncts of civilized life are usually valued 
essentially for the useful, i. ¢., economic service 
they make possible, but in some cases they may be 
valued chiefly for their contribution to the satis- 
faction of instincts for the beautiful, distinctive, 
or grand. For example, silver table service, public 
buildings, decorated vehicles, engraved firearms, 
colored shoes, beautified roads, etc. 
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sensitive people from whom might also 
come those gifted individuals capable of 
producing much good art for ourselves and 
for others. 

It must be confessed that, viewed in the 
large, the results of our efforts seem so far 
to be disappointing. In spite of all that we 
have done, the American people, as users 
of literature, do not seem greatly to prefer 
the better to the worse. We spend several 
hundred millions of dollars yearly on 
music, but much of this sum seems to be 
spent on tawdry and fugitive stuff. We 
certainly support the drama generously 
(including its moving-picture derivatives), 
but we make no marked demand on the his- 
torically great drama and even less for 
strong modern drama. We dance much, 
but we are cool (except when the fashion 
spirit momentarily moves us) towards folk- 
dancing or art-dancing. We invest freely 
in teaching the plastic and graphie arts, 
pure and applied, but we seem to develop 
few new and strong types of creative abil- 
ity in the fields of painting, sculpture and 
architecture. The taste of the public seems 
to improve to the degree of making a wide- 
spread demand for the best in only a few 
departments, such as illustration, and some 
artistic utilities. 

Perhaps we hoped for too much from our 
teaching; perhaps we have realized from it 
all that it was reasonable to expect. Or it 
may be that we have fallen short of our 
ambitions because of faulty pedagogical 
methods. It may even be the case that we 
have been striving against evolutional 
tendencies moving in the opposite direc- 
tion, the effect of which is to cause human 
beings, under modern conditions, to make 
less sustained demands than did their an- 
cestors for the things which are deemed 
It may be, in- 


good by artistic standards. 
deed, that modern society needs art, at least 
in some of its manifestations, less than did 
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the societies of the past. In any event, 
careful study should be given to the many 
problems involved in promoting all forms 
of education designed, on the one hand, to 
extend and improve desirable appreciation 
of what, by the consent of those best quali- 
fied to know, is the artistic, and, on the 
other hand, to develop and render more 
effective the training of those of excep- 
tional talent along artistic lines so that they 
may become capable creative workers, 
teachers and skilled specialists. 

2. It is the purpose of this paper to state, 
analyze and discuss some of the problems 
found in one department of the broader 
field of art education—namely, that con- 
cerned primarily with form and color as 
elements of esthetic appreciation and ex- 
pression and to which, in our confused 
terminology, we often restrict the use of 
the terms ‘‘art,’’ ‘‘fine art’’ and ‘‘applied 
art.’’ There are here included on the crea- 
tive or executive side the arts of drawing, 
painting, illustrating, modeling, artistic 
designing (as against service designing, 
structural designing, ete.) in utilities, and 
decoration of utilities. On the side of ap- 
preciation—otherwise quality of esthetic 
response, or taste—there are included a 
very wide range of possible capacities and 
standards of appreciation, extending from 
the so-called fine art products given by 
painting, sculpture and architecture, to 
decoration and artistic design as found in 
such useful adjuncts of life as dress and 
home furnishings, and in such decided 
utilities as hand tools, machinery, paths and 
farms. 

The educational problems here discussed 
are those that present themselves to an 
educational administrator who pretends to 
no training of powers of artistic expression 
and whose capacities for appreciation of 
the artistic have had little extended or 
systematic opportunity for development. 
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Sut, like all other educational adminis- 
trators, the writer has, by virtue of his 
position, been obliged to try to coordinate 
the views of art teachers with those of spe- 
cialists in other departments of education. 
He has read and tried to understand the 
literature of art education—a scattered and 
superficial literature, much of it is—and has 
been at times diverted, when not discour- 
aged, by the endless and futile disagree- 
ments of the leaders in art education them- 
selves, not a small proportion of whom are 
obviously faddists and hobby riders when 
they are not less innocent nostrum venders. 

3. The problems of modern art educa- 
tion, it would seem, should be divided at 
once into two classes, according as we are 
coneerned (a) with general art education 
for the many; or (b) with art education 
for the talented few who may be trained to 
be creative workers in fields of fine or ap- 
plied art. In all civilized countries the 
common schools have in recent years sought 
to teach in some degree, in all grades, ele- 
mentary forms of drawing, designing, illus- 
trating, decoration, modeling and artistic 
handicraft. In most of these countries, 
also, special schools, privately or publicly 
supported, have arisen, the stated objects 
of which have been to train talented men 
and women to be painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects, designers, decorators, illustrators, 
artistic craftsmen, modelers, draughtsmen, 
and teachers of art. 

4. It is clear that in the first of these 
fields the educational objectives, purposes 
or aims have not been as yet clearly defined. 
To what ends and in accordance with what 
standards of attainment do we seek to in- 
struct and train all children in art expres- 
sion and appreciation? The conclusions of 
the literature of the subject seem very 
vague. A few years ago it was commonly 
asserted that a chief purpose of the public- 
school work in drawing and related sub- 
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jects should be to lay the foundations for 
certain forms of power or skill to be use- 
ful to those persons who were eventually to 
be artisans or laborers. In the promotion 
of the teaching of drawing in the public 
schools of Massachusetts from 1870 to 1900, 
this conscious object seems to have been 
greatly emphasized. But the gradual 
transformation of industry from a handi- 
craft to a machine basis (literally, from 
manu-facture to machino-facture) in the 
elaborative and even in the building indus- 
tries has rendered it increasingly imprac- 
ticable for the workman individually to 
make application of such knowledge and 
constructive power as he may possess to- 
wards producing harmonies of form and 
color. The functions of designer and 
draughtsman are more than ever special- 
ized. Almost endless duplication of prod- 
uct based on an original drawing, photo- 
graph, design or model prevails in such 
art-using industries as the manufacture of 
books, pictures, jewelry, fabrics, furnish- 
ings, clothing, utensils, building materials 
and machinery. In all of these fields, of 
course, there are certain small territories 
as yet unpreempted by machine production, 
In oriental countries, and in Russia, hand- 
made utilities are still in common use. In 
portions of Germany, France and Italy, 
where competent labor is still obtainable 
for relatively low wages, special hand work- 
ing industries producing wares of an artis- 
tie quality not only persist, but have ex- 
panded in recent years because of demands 
for hand-wrought products from regions 
where local production is almost wholly 
machino-facture. It is also true that a very 
limited demand for high-grade hand- 
wrought art products is everywhere made 
by rich and cultivated persons who are 
satisfied only with objects showing individ- 
uality and so-called originality (by which is 
often meant only uniqueness) of design. 
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By these persons, the painting is preferred 
to the print; hand-wrought jewelry and 
furnishings to machine-made replicas of a 
single model; pottery of original and un- 
duplicated design and decoration to com- 
mon patterns; and in clothing, while they 
have learned to be satisfied with endlessly 
duplicated patterns in fabrics, they stil! 
prefer individual adaptation in design of 
costume. : 

But it is clear that the trend of industry 
is steadily towards machine production and 
away from individual handicraft. Manu- 
factured books, magazines, pictures, jew- 
elry, fabrics, household furnishings, men’s 
clothing, children’s clothing, women’s serv- 
ice clothing (as contrasted with purely 
decorative clothing), structural ornaments 
for buildings, shoes, pottery and other 
utensils, carriages (including railway ears 
and automobiles), hand tools and machin- 
ery, and even decorative bric-a-brac, all 
tend steadily to displace the hand-wrought 
product. This seems to be the inevitable 
consequence of the rising standards of liv- 
ing found everywhere among civilized peo- 
ples. Workers demand larger quantities 
of usable goods; they can only procure 
these by giving in return larger quantities 
of their own products—quantities made 
possible only by the duplicating capacities 
of power-driven machinery. What would 
be the market price of a Turkish or 
Navajo rug, or an Austrian hand-carved 
mantel, if the makers of these insisted on 
maintaining the standards of living of New 
England workmen? 

The supplanting of hand by machine pro- 
duction seems, therefore, fundamentally to 
alter the requirements to be imposed upon 
the rank and file of workers. Machine pro- 
duction seems inevitably to involve spe- 
cialization of draughtsmen and designers. 
Furthermore, the enlargement of the units 
of industry and the extension of areas of 
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trade tend progressively to diminish the 
variety of designs required for standard 
products. Millions of yards of cloth of a 
single pattern are now often produced, 
while a modern magazine duplicates many 
thousand times its illustrations. A single 
attractive poster advertising a _ tobacco, 
camera, automobile, hat, watch, soap or 
lamp may be circulated throughout the 
civilized world. Offsetting in a measure 
this wider use of the single design, we have, 
of course, the increasing variety of designs 
demanded by changing fashions, and the 
ephemeral character of many of the wares 
employed chiefly for personal decoration. 

Have we then any satisfactory grounds 
for offering or requiring training in draw- 
ing and related processes as a desirable 
means of equipping the boy and girl to be- 
come more competent workers? To the 
writer this appears to be the first large 
problem of purpose in art education. It 
is one that imposes a heavy burden of 
proof, fortified by concrete details, upon 
those demanding general art training 
for the purpose of increasing industrial 
efficiency. 

5. Within recent years a second justifi- 
cation for the universal teaching of draw- 
ing and related subjects has received much 
discussion. This involves the importance 
of so educating every individual that, as 
a consumer or user, he shall be prepared to 
make a demand for those products that are 
excellent or good as judged by their qual- 
ities of form and color harmony. It is 
clear that the demand for good sculpture, 
paintings and pictures, for tasteful house- 
hold furnishings and personal apparel, and 
even for artistically excellent buildings, 
parks and pageants will at any given time 
or place vary largely according to the pro- 
portion of persons there found who are 
capable of approving and choosing the 
superior article and disposed to reject the 
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inferior. Producers of articles of inferior 
artistic quality frequently justify them- 
selves on the ground that there exists no 
considerable demand for the better de 
signed, even if not more expensive, article. 

It is without doubt desirable, therefore, 
that any system of general education should 
include means of so training children that, 
as men and women, they will contribute to- 
wards a demand for materials of enjoyment 
and use that conform to sound standards 
of taste. In general terms, then, at least 
one purpose of general art education seems 
here agreed upon. But a large problem, or 
rather series of problems, still confronts us 
in making our educational objectives here 
specific or definite. These problems in- 
volve the still deeper ones of the social pur- 
poses of art, and of the directions along 
which esthetic sensibilities shall be eculti 
vated. 

There are also involved problems of 
method. How shall these ends be most 
readily and effectively attained? The vari- 
ety of classes of objects as to each of which 
modern users of goods, people in their indi- 
vidual, and in their corporate capacities, 
must make choices tends steadily to in- 
crease, even within those fields of use where 
artistic excellence depends upon right 
handling of form and color. Dress, per 
sonal decoration, furniture, wall papers. 
tableware, books, pictures and household 
ornaments represent but a few of the de- 
partments of personal utilization; while, to 
the citizen, art galleries, buildings, streets, 
gardens, theaters, scenery, public pag 
santry and advertising represent fields in 
relation to which he has definite, even if 
vaguely defined, responsibilities as to ap- 
proval or disapproval, and ultimately the 
setting of standards for new work, or re- 
placements. In each and all of these pri- 
vate and public departments the standards 
and conditions of production are becoming 
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steadily more complicated and less easy to 
follow. How shall the school do its work 
in preparing the individual to be a good 
utilizer of art products? 

It is now often assumed, especially by 
teachers of drawing and related subjects, 
that this object can best be achieved by 
teaching children the elements or funda- 
mental principles of form and color har- 
mony. These persons may admit that 
within the time available for art education 
we can make no very great advances in 
effectively teaching children of school age 
to produce designs of two and of three di- 
mensions. Still less can be done towards 
giving them any considerable degree of 
power of execution in the pictorial and 
other representative arts. But the question 
as to whether the teaching of drawing, 
coloring, designing and decorating in ele- 
mentary forms is not the surest and most 
economical means to the development of the 
kind of appreciation and power of choice 
described above is still a debated one. 

It might well be argued that the most 
effective attaining the ends of 
sound appreciation is the direct, concrete, 
and very objective study of the fields of 
possible choice themselves. We ean sup- 
pose a school to possess, for example, a 
large collection of tableware, including 
patterns of all degrees of artistic excellence 
or inferiority. It is quite possible that 
courses of instruction could be devised 
which, by using these examples compara- 
tively, and by enforcing observation of, 
and reflection upon, the factors of relative 
excellence found in them, would result in 
the increased sensitiveness and appreciation 
It is questionable whether this 


means of 


desi red. 


method of education towards appreciation 
of plastic and graphic art products has 
ever yet been given an adequate trial. It 
is, of course, essentially the method now 
used in developing appreciation of poetry, 
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fiction, and the drama. It is being used in- 
creasingly in developing powers of appre- 
ciation of music. 

In the unorganized education of actual 
life, too, it is the method by which, chiefly, 
taste in dress and personal decoration is 
developed and refined. That it could be ex- 
tended systematically to such fields of 
utilization as pictures, house furnishings, 
advertising, jewelry, buildings, and land- 
scapes seems highly probable. It is quite 
conceivable that in the development of 
fairly high-grade powers of appreciation 
in these fields, no systematic training in the 
constructive or executive side of drawing, 
picture-making, designing and handwork 
is required at all. The entire subject 
demands careful study, because, while all 
must admit that constructive work, swffi- 
ciently long pursued, whether in painting, 
decoration, furniture construction, musical 
composition or the writing of poetry, does 
result in greatly increased powers of dis- 
crimination and appreciation in these re- 
spective fields, nevertheless, the time and 
energy of our pupils available for this pur- 
pose in our schools are clearly insufficient 
to do more than touch the surface. It is 
improbable, for example, that more than 
ten per cent. of a maximum possible 8,000 
hours of the elementary-school course 
should be given to drawing and the related 
subjects, including constructive art work. 
It is no small problem to determine what 
we can accomplish to best advantage in 
800 hours with children progressing from 
six to fourteen years of age. 

The second large problem of general art 
education, therefore, involves not only the 
question as to what shall be the standards 
of appreciation to be sought on the part of 
the children, but also the question as to 
how far these can best be realized by any 
of the teaching practises now in use. 

6. I place next in order among the prob- 
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lems of art education that of analyzing and 
describing, for practical purposes, the posi- 
tive interdependencies as weil as opposi- 
tions between the desire for, and pursuit 
of, the useful, and the desire for, and pur- 
suit of, the beautiful. It is a favorite as- 
sumption, often dogmatically asserted, that 
these phases or elements can not practically 
be separated in the actual affairs of life. 
But this position certainly runs counter to 
common experience and seems to exhibit a 
deficient analytical study of the realities of 
life everywhere. The wants and desires of 
men for the useful and for the beautiful, 
respectively, clearly differ in degree and 
kind and in genetic order of appearance in 
child and race. A few instances will show 
that psychological problems are here in- 
volved which seem to have received insuffi- 
cient consideration from educators. 

In primitive society, on the frontier, and 
in all those levels of society to-day where 
the struggle is hard, man’s need for food 
is so pressing that he takes little interest 
in the esthetic aspects of its service. Only 
to those persons to whom more than suffi- 
cient calories of heat and sufficient units of 
protein are assured do questions as to the 
manner and esthetic concomitants of the 
service of food become matters of concern. 
Again, primitive man, the frontiersman, 
and the struggling laborer, all require 
shelter. The first purpose of the house is 
to keep away rain and wind and frost. 
These ends of utility being served, and leis- 
ure being available, man turns naturally 
and eagerly to the beautifying of his 
shelter. Ile wants it to be a home, to sug- 
gest pleasing associations, to satisfy his 
secondary instincts as well as his primal 
ones. 

Under some conditions, doubtless, primi- 
tive man first evolved clothing as a means 
of decoration before he discovered its uses 
as means of warmth; of protection from 
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injury, of shielding modesty, and of con- 
venient carriage of utensils. Even under 
some modern conditions, especially when 
the favor of a desired mate is being 
courted, or the imagination of worshipper, 
suppliant, or inferior captivated, or the 
admiration of the crowd enlisted, or supe- 
riority asserted, clothing is still dominantly 
a matter of bodily decoration, a means of 
appealing to esthetic sensibilities. But to 
the large majority of plain folk to-day who 
are not striving to mate, to excite envy, to 
inspire reverence, fear, or admiration, or 
to assert superiority, clothing is primarily 
a useful thing to keep the body warm, to 
preserve decency, to protect the soft skin 
from injury, and to serve as a means of 
carriage for a variety of simple tools and 
other conveniences. These ends being 
adequately served, and due provision being 
made that our clothing shall not be too ex- 
pensive, deficient in durability, or injurious 
to health, we then desire that it shall also 
be attractive, harmonious in color and de- 
sign, and, in general, capable of satisfying 
any instincts and acquired tastes for the 
esthetic as regards form and color. 

These examples could be multiplied. <A 
thoughtful man buys a book first and fun- 
damentally for its contents, secondarily 
and remotely for the attractiveness of the 
binding. We want a chair first for restful- 
ness, safety and durability—then for 
beauty of color, and grace of design or 
shape. The efficient man wants a watch 
that will keep correct time—and, as a see- 
ondary consideration, he likes to have it 
‘*‘look’’ well. The carpenter wants a ham- 
mer that will ‘‘stand the racket’’ and do re 
quired work—and he is appreciative if, 
these qualities assured, the producer can 
give one of graceful form, pleasing color, 
good polishing. 

It is significant, then, that everywhere 
in normal sound social life these valuations 
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are always being made as between the prac- 
tical and utilitarian, on the one hand, and 
the beautiful or 
esthetic on the other. It is the aim of all 
true education to see that these valuations 
that is, 
with 


decorative, ornamental, 


shall be truly and rightly made 
shall be 
standards which, in the best sense, make for 


made in aceordance those 


‘life more abundantly,’’ which ideal cer- 
tainly includes quality as well as quantity 
of life. 

It is patent that human beings are al- 
ways making wrong valuations as between 
We have 
We know 
of the countless girls who decorate their 


elements of beauty and of use. 
much painful evidence of this. 


bodies at the expense of proper nutrition, 
protection from weather, and other hy- 
We know of women 
who buy books for their bindings rather 
than We know of tables 
daintily spread that carry no substantial 
or health-giving foods. The esthetic ap- 
peal made by ‘‘installment plan’’ furniture 
carries the day against serviceability. 


gienic considerations. 


their contents. 


On the other hand, we have endless cases 
of utility served, but without grace, comeli- 
Rieh and 
food is offered to refined tastes 


ness, or beauty of any sort. 
abundant 
with a service adapted to the hunger of 
starving navvies; great houses are built as 
though to house cattle; streets are laid out 
in rich cities with regard to immediate and 
ultra-practical use only; and everywhere 
the utilities of a rich land and people are 
poured forth in heaps with little regard to 
the 
smooth the rough surfaces, round the sharp 


harmonies and ornamentations that 
corners, and refine the memories, of life. 
Ilow, in the education of our children, 
shall we harmonize their conceptions and 
appreciations of the useful and of the beau 


tiful respectively? How shall we prevent, 


or if necessary cure, an unfortunate dualism 


here? To me the problem is essentially a 
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pedagogical one, and I question whether our 
art teachers appreciate the psychological 
I fear that they are 
prone to disparage utility, to give it, con 


elements involved. 


temptuously, a second place, and to disre- 
gard the essential genetie order in which 
the child grows towards esthetic apprecia 
tion, from appreciation of the useful. | 
fear that art teachers, as well as practical 
arts teachers trained in an atmosphere of 
artistic standards, are prone to try to force 
appreciation and execution of what, to their 
matured understanding and sensibilities, is 
If they do this 
artificiality, 


in good taste, is artistic. 
they produce priggishness, 
snobbery, over-fastidiousness and self-com- 
placent pharisaism in matters of taste. It 
seems to me that much of our so-called art 
and even practical arts instruction in the 
past went stale or to seed (either figure will 
suffice) because utility was made the de- 
spised Cinderella. Surely we have all been 
in contact with art teaching the results of 
which seemed symbolized by the painted 
woman of the streets, the very antithesis of 
Art, we know too 
well, can easily be prostituted to ignoble 


the wife and mother. 


ends, and it will always be so as long as 
the fundamental utilities which it 
serves are not kept well to the foreground 


social 


by its devotees. The art education of chil- 
dren fated invert the 
genetic order of educational approach, and 


seems always to 
hence to subvert its own best opportunities 
and means. 

7. It is evident from the foregoing dis 
eussion that the place and scope of prac- 
tical arts in general education is a matter of 
importance to the art teacher. Practical 


arts, as sometimes interpreted, may be 


taught for vocational purposes—that is, as 
trade or agricultural, or homemaking, or 
commercial education—in which case con- 
siderations of efficiency require that sepa 
rate schools and close correlation with the 
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economie activities of practical life should 
be insured. As now understood, however, 
practical arts are taught for purposes of 
general edueation, including vocational 
guidance. For this purpose, appreciation 
and socia! insight must be chief considera- 
tions. It seems desirable that many de- 
partments of production must be sampled, 
a large and varied series of exercises be per- 
formed in the best spirit of the amateur, 
and generous correlated reading of simple 
economie literature be made an accompani- 
ment to realize these ends. 

The direction of this work will be under 
the control of teachers or specialists who, 
as regards the practical arts, will be chiefly 
concerned with using these studies as a 
means of developing extended and general 
appreciation of the utilities of life, and the 
social meanings and possibilities of these 
utilities. Art specialists can not be allowed 
to control in practical arts education, be- 
cause of their inveterate tendency to try to 
invert the genetic order in the child’s edu- 
cational development. They are prone to 
do this because (a) they are exceptionally 
sensitive to the artistic and beautiful them- 
selves; and (b) those phases of their edu- 
cation which claimed their attention most 
heavily in the last years of their training 
they can hardly avoid stressing in their 
first contacts with their pupils. 

But it is essential that directors of voca- 
tional education and practical arts educa- 
tion should introduce and correlate the 
desirable contributions of art into their 
respective departments. For some depart- 
ments of industrial and homemaking edu- 
cation (vocational), and for some depart- 
ments of industrial arts and household arts 
(general or liberal education), a very con- 
siderable introduction of specialized con- 
tributions from art as correlative materials 
is desirable. 

8. Back of the problems already dis- 
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cussed, and in a sense inclusive of them, is 
a fundamental one of educational theory 
and definition. It may be stated as follows: 
What are the distinctive, or special, or 
peculiar contributions to the total processes 
of education that art education, as distine- 
tive from other forms of education, is sup- 
posed to make? Until this question is an- 
swered with some degree of conclusiveness 
it seems to me we shall be in constant 
trouble with overlapping of functions, con- 
fusion of purposes, and conflict of juris- 
diction. 

We have found it necessary so to sub- 
divide the work of our schools that the 
teacher in the lower grades shall teach in 
succession reading, spelling, handwriting, 
arithmetic and geography. In the more 
modernized and more efficient schools she 
also takes the steps necessary moderately 
to develop, on the part of her pupils, under- 
standing of principles of hygiene, apprecia- 
tion of the good in children’s literature, 
comprehension of local natural history, and 
love of good pictures. On the active side 
she supervises and encourages play and 
games, and directs the children in various 
forms of simple manipulative work in gar- 
dening, cooking, handicraft, drawing and 
painting. 

Which of these various specialized activ- 
ities come properly under the head of art 
education? To which of them and in which 
‘f them shall so-called art standards apply? 
Over which of them shall the art supervisor, 
as distinguished from the music super 
visor, the nature-study supervisor, and 
other possible supervisors, have jurisdie- 
tion? 

It is obvious, of course, that the problem 
here stated is simply one stage of several 
larger problems which may be stated thus: 

(a) What is the scope of, and what are 
the boundaries acknowledged by sound con- 


temporary usage to such values as art, the 
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artistic, beauty as a factor in designated 
activities and products of life, and esthetic 
appreciation ? 

(b) When the objects of men’s interests 
in life (objects of desire, use, understand- 
ing, expression, realization, etc.) are con- 
sidered respectively from the standpoint, 
and by the standards, of (a) individual 
utility, (b) social utility, (¢) scientifie effi- 
ciency, (d) safety, (e) 


beauty or, if the word may be used, artistic 


hygiene and (f) 


excellence, what, in any individual case, is 
in practise, and what, under right 
believed should be 
the relative importance of these partly dis- 
It is ob- 
vious that we can consider a chair, a hat, a 
street-car, a map, the latest edition of 
Dickens, this morning’s newspaper, the hall 


how 
social eonditions, is it 


tinguishable qualities or phases ? 


clock, a railway bridge, the latest accom- 
plishment of medical research, the govern- 
ment of a city, the organization of a milk 
route, our diplomatic policy of last year, 
and the program of the dominant political 
party in power, each from the various 
viewpoints suggested above. 

Now there are those who, like Ross and 
Caffen, seem to identify art with excellence 
or, perhaps, as now expressed, efficiency 
(unless, as sometimes narrowed, efficiency 
means simply pure economic efficiency). 
The practical world, however, seems to 
make definite The 
practical world expresses its desires and 


pretty distinctions, 


judgments by such dogmas and aspirations 


ee 


as these: (a) ‘‘A freight warehouse must 
have a maximum of utility (effective usable- 
ness), and be safe, durable and economical 
(these qualities, of course, somewhat over- 
If these ends 


ean be achieved, we eare little about its 


lap, and somewhat conflict). 


beauty, its adornment, its esthetic excel- 
lence.’’ (b) ‘‘We want our city hall to 
be, above all else, a dignified, a beautiful, 
We know we shall 


a monumental building. 
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have to sacrifice some space, some conveni 
ence, some durability, perhaps some safety, 
and certainly some money to secure these 
ends. Nevertheless, we cheerfully make 
these sacrifices for the sake of an attractive 
municipal monument, an architectural em- 
bellishment to the city.’’ 

There are those moderns who insist that 
it is wrong thus to give separate considera- 
tion to elements of beauty and to elements 
of utility. They say, for example: ‘* Each 
object should be fitted to its purpose, should 
be suited in the maximum degree to serve 
the need for which it is designed.’’ In 
other words, it should be excellent and, if 
excellent for its purpose, it is, ipso facto, 
artistic. Now I confess that this seems to 
me to be begging the fundamental question, 
and to be begging it in a variety of ways. 
Under some conditions it seems to me fool- 
ish obfuscation and, under others, despica- 
ble obscurantism. 

It fails to recognize, for example, the 
fundamental facts of man’s variable psy- 
chological reactions towards near and to- 
wards remote It fails to take ac- 
count of the numerous and inevitable con- 
flicts that in practise always arise where 
men strive to make unlike or partially op- 
posed ends harmonize or give a practicable 
resultant. It fails to express the difficulty 
of reaching resultants of values where these 


values. 


conflicts exist. It over-emphasizes the im- 
portance of the producer and under-empha- 
sizes the importance of the user in all pro- 
ductive It fails to appreciate 
objective standards of value (which are 
scientific), and rests its case on subjective 
standards (which are personal, instinctive 
and heavily charged with feeling, as distin- 


Pp rocesses. 


guished from reasoning, processes). 

The world of practical people all know 
that in buying a hat, a handsaw, a grading 
for a street, a church, an education, or a 
government, it is possible to differentiate 
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as to immediate utility, prolonged utility, 
beauty (or artistic excellence), healthful- 
ness, ete. In practise, choices are inces- 
santly being made in accordance with the 
prevailing standards in these fields, some- 
times wisely, sometimes unwisely. We are 
in no position to assist in such choices until 
we have our standards of relative values 
defined and expressly stated. 

In other words, as regards any particular 
activity or product of activity, how shall we 
describe, delimit, and then evaluate, the 
component elements of which beauty or 
artistic excellence is one? That we should 
have some definite theory on this question, 
not made by artists alone nor by crass 
utilitarians alone, is evidently of much im- 
portance for social life in general. But 
that we should have such a theory in con- 
nection with the formulation and adminis- 
tration of our educational programs is well- 
nigh indispensable. In education we must 
have division of process and division of 
labor; but how can we have them if we 
possess no generally acceptable theory as 
to how the composite educational process 
shall be divided (into stages as well as 
specifie functions), or as to how the service 
engaged in it shall be specialized ? 

9. The scientist puts forth hypotheses, or, 
as they are sometimes called, theories, as a 
basis for discussion and as indicating fields 
for experimental testing. This formulation 
of theories or hypotheses is of much service 
and can do no harm if they are set forth 
with modesty and if they are properly 
labeled. Misbranded theories and dogmas, 
the favorite stock in trade of the emo- 
tional temperament and the medieval spirit, 


are, of course, a source of great danger, 
especially to credulous spirits, uninformed 
minds, and persons with preoccupied ener- 
gies. Hypotheses can, like knowledge and 
skill, be misapplied, misused and made to 
serve base purposes. This fact is, however, 
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no sound basis for the indictment of sound 
and earefully considered hypotheses 

Following at a distance the good example 
of the scientist, and, it is hoped, with due 
modesty, the writer concludes this paper 
with the following hypotheses as to the 
future standards, organization and devel- 
opment of art education. They are based, 
in the first place, upon a fairly careful 
study of the valid demands of society for 
various specific forms of education; and 
secondly upon the administrative limita- 
tions which govern in public-school work. 
They involve, also, the results of extended 
«xaminations of modern pedagogical |itera- 
ture, and of various books, articles and 
manuals dealing with art education. The 
positive form and present tense are used in 
the statement of these hypotheses, for the 
sake of brevity: 

(1) The purposes of all art education in 
schools of all grades are clearly distinguish- 
able into two distinct classes, namely, (a) 
those in which the dominant element is en- 
hanced and modified appreciation, taste, 
interest, or sympathetic insight; and (b) 
those in which the dominant objective is 
some specific and recognizable power of per- 
formance, execution, or construction, the 
scope and quality of output being of a 
character or promise to meet the approval 
and demands of civilized society. 

(2) In the early stages of the child’s art 
education—from age one to six, and from 
six to twelve, perhaps—when play motives 
looking towards impression and expression 
are dominant, and when little effort for art 
education need be made beyond the mod- 
erate stimulation (but not coercion) of the 
child’s spontaneous powers, by the example 
and informal suggestion of adults, it is ex- 
pedient and desirable to disregard the pos- 
sible distinctions between education to- 
wards appreciation and that towards capa- 


cities for doing or execution, 
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(3) In all systematic art education beyond 
the age of twelve, it is to be assumed that 
the methods of instruction which best pro- 
duce powers of appreciation may be funda- 
mentally unlike those which result in dis- 
tinctive capacities to produce or execute 
art products. In most cases capacities for 
appreciation can be developed much faster 
than capacities to do or execute. It is also 
to be assumed that the needs of society 
require good appreciation in all, and may 
also be satisfied with developed powers of 
execution in a select few. 

(4) Inall stages of growth, the methods of 
education which best develop appreciation 
are pedagogically akin to those character- 
istic of natural, spontaneous, unenforced, 
and, in the immediate sense, unorganized 
learning. They are well exemplified in the 
early stages of all forms of good amateur 
effort. of so- 


advanced stages 


(as found in the de- 


Certain 


‘alled ‘‘appreciation’’ 
velopment of definite powers of criticism 


and evaluation) are not properly apprecia- 
tion at all, but represent a special form of 
intellectual ability to execute or perform 
(criticism, intellectual analysis, evaluation, 
ete.). 

(5) The 
capacity to execute or do in all but its 


methods which best produee 
crudest and most elemental stages are char- 
acterized by orderly approach, systematic 
method, long-sustained attention, motive of 
workmanship, clear-cut objectives, and posi- 
tive teaching—the methods, in fact, char- 
acteristic of efficient 
Furthermore, the motive of workmanship 
and the sustained attention required for 
efficient education towards doing are easily 
starved if contact with the requirements of 
the world of appreciation—the ‘‘market,’’ 
the ‘‘demand,’’ the ‘‘consumer’’—is too 
long denied. 

(6) The extent, character and variety of 
powers of art execution practicable in the 


voeational schools. 
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high-grade play stage (two to twelve) «f 
children’s education, under a reservation of 
10 per cent. of all time available for school 
purposes, are capable of being determined 
with a fair degree of definiteness for at 
least modal groups of boys and of girls 
(separately considered). 

(7) Beyond the high-grade play stage 
(or for children from twelve to eighteen), it 
is probable that little systematic education 
in powers of art execution need be required 
of all pupils alike as a part of general edu- 
cation—that is, as a prescribed subject. 
For electives in non-vocational and, after 
fourteen years of age, vocational education, 
a variety of special courses should be 
offered, including, in large schools of gen- 
eral education, artistic design, artistic 
craftsmanship, illustration, mechanical 
drawing, ete., and, in vocational schools, 
specialized short unit courses closely corre- 
lated with the requirements of the speciiic 
vocations—e. g., page design for stenog- 
raphers, plumbing design for plumbers, 
color combination in fabries for 
makers and milliners, letter design for 
draughtsmen, color and line harmonies for 
house painters, ete. 

(8) The legitimate and practicable prov- 
inces of both forms of art education are to 
be separately considered as (a) fields of 
direct control by art educators; and (b) 
fields in which influence will be exerted at 
a distance by art educators, or will be in- 
second hand, and exercised 


dress- 


direct or at 
chiefly through correlation of subjects. 

A. Under the first head are included the 
following: 

(a) The training of all children under 
twelve years of age, largely in accordance 
with a strictly ‘‘natural’’ method of teach- 
ing, in miscellaneous and very elementary 
forms of drawing, illustration, designing. 
modeling, artistic craftsmanship, ete. (By 
‘*natural method’’ is here meant that which 
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is most nearly in accordance with the way 
in which the child learns when not con- 
trolled or directed sysiematically towards 
foreseen educational ends. ) 

(b) The systematic training, as a part of 
their general education, of selected groups 
of young persons from twelve to eighteen 
years of age in such special fields as me- 
chanical drawing, general artistic design, 
illustration, decoration, artistic craftsman- 
ship, ete. 

(c) The training of selected and mature 
talented students to follow the vocations 
or specialized callings included within the 
fields of draughtsmanship, decoration, artis- 
tie designing, illustration, artistic crafts- 
manship, modeling, ete. 

(d) The systematic education of all chil- 
dren in all grades towards higher or 
sounder standards of appreciation of har- 
monies of color and form in the surround- 
ings and adjunets of life, such education to 
be effected mainly through conscious con- 
tact with good surroundings and later 
through objective study, comparatively and 
analytically, of objects exhibiting the stand- 
ards in question. 

B. Art education at second hand or in- 
directly will be expected to influence pro- 
grams of training offered in departments 
of household arts, industrial arts, in- 
dustrial vocational schools, homemaking 
schools, certain schools for commercial 
vocations, ete. In the main, departments of 
art education will influence these fields 
though the provision of specialists, whose 
work will be correlated with that of other 
teachers whose ends are the promotion of 
appreciation or of capacities to produce 
utilities. 

10. One fundamental question as to the 
future of art education has not been dis- 
cussed in the present paper. It is one that 
deserves careful consideration in the future 
by all educators and all others who are 
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students of society. It can be suggested by 
questions like the following: 

(a) Is it probable that, as man’s control 
over nature and society by means of scien- 
tific knowledge increases, his dependence 
upon his own and his fellows’ feeling, or 
emotional, or sentimental reactions, appeals 
and stimulations will progressively dimin 
ish ? 

(b) In that ease, will man need in as 
great degree as formerly, for his more effeec- 
tive personal and social life, those forms of 
art which, by the appeal they make to the 
emotional or feeling nature, influence him 
as to social conduct, work and sacrifice ? 

(c) Or is it more likely that only the 
direction and specific character of the emo- 
tional appeal will change, becoming, per- 
haps, more subtle, more refined, more deli- 
eately correlated with the intellectual or 
cognitive life? 

(d) In any event, in view of the great 
changes which have taken place during the 
last few hundred years in almost all the 
conditions which affect, and are affected by, 
man’s emotional or feeling powers as con 
trasted with his intellectual powers, is it 
not incumbent upon all to seek ever clearer 
answers to questions like the following, for 
example: What, specifically, are the essen- 
tial characteristics of art? What, in fairly 
definite terms of demonstrable human 
values, are the purposes of art in modern 
life? How shall these purposes best be real 
ized for the largest possible number ot 
human beings? Davin SNEDDEN 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


THE FUNCTION OF THE GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION! 
IN the time allotted to this address it will 
be possible to touch in the briefest way 
only a few of the essential points. 


1 Read at Detroit, February 22, 1916, before 
the National Council of Education. 
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It is now less than eighty years since the 
first normal schools for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers were established in the 
United States. They gave more attention 
to the what than to the how. It is only 
about thirty years since the establishment 
of departments of education in colleges and 
universities. These had for their chief 
function the training of secondary teach- 
ers, and have hkewise given more attention 
in their instruction to the what than to the 
how. 

Within the past two years there have 
been established in the United States sev- 
eral strictly graduate schools of education, 
with the expressed purpose of preparing 
experts in all lines of teaching and school 
administration; a laudable but quite am- 
bitious undertaking. It is the funetion of 
these graduate schools of education that we 
are to consider. 

A study of the mind of the child reveals 
three important instinets, fundamental to 
intelligence. With the beginning of speech 
the child makes known his inner life by a 
series of questions. These questions are 
quite uniform whatever the race or stage of 
development. They are not the result of 
education, but instinetive, the essence of 
science and philosophy. Beginning with 
the third year, the child starts the question- 
ing by ‘‘what is it’’; six months later by 
‘‘why is it’’; about the close of the fourth 
year by ‘‘how is it.’’ These questions are 
not always put in this simple form, but the 
meaning is the same, however expressed. 

The ‘‘what’’ shows the child’s belief in 
the exisience of facts which he is curious to 
know; the ‘‘why’’ indicates his belief in 
the causal relation of things, the purpose 
and reasonableness of life; the ‘‘how’’ indi- 
eates his desire to know how things are 


made, that he in turn may construct and 


describe. These spontaneous questions of 
the child illustrate the three most important 


stages of intelligence; what are the facts; 
why are these facts as they are; how were 
they established or brought about. It is the 
dominant interest of science to discover the 
facts; of philosophy to explain and inter- 
pret them: of edueation (teaching) to dis- 
tribute and vitalize them. 

From a study of the individual it is easy 
to see that teaching is one of the natural, 
inherent, fundamental processes of human 
development. The hunger and search for 
truth, and the effort to understand and ex- 
plain it, is not more insistent than the desire 
to express and teach that truth to others. 
But since teaching is the final step in the 
process, it is the more complex, and must 
contain all the others. Like the scientist, 
the teacher must know and appreciate the 
essential facts of life; as the philosopher, 
he must understand and be able to explain 
them; but more, he must live them and 
stimulate others to live them. True teach- 
ing consists in vitalizing truth and purity. 

Since the desire to teach is so strong in 
us all, it is not surprising that many have 
been pushed into the field before their prep- 
aration was sufficient for the task. They 
are, almost without exception, hungry to 
learn and desirous of rendering the best 
service; but their foundation is so faulty 
and the subject so complex, that they are 
scarcely ever safe from the toils of the 
wily demagogue or commercial exploiter. 
Partly, no doubt, on account of its eom- 
plexity and partly on account of its later 
development (being a_ social instinet), 
teaching has been the last of the learned 
professions to receive attention. 

The preparation of the teacher is usually 
considered under two heads: the academic 
and the professional; the academic covers 
the what and the why, the professional the 
how. Unless the former is deep and true 
the latter can not be made successful. No 
one can teach what he does not know, 
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neither can he make others see what he does 
not himself see. But perceiving the truth is 
not in itself sufficient test of ability to 
make others see it. The tendency has been, 
and still is, to place too little stress on the 
how. 
and doubtless believed by some, ‘‘If an 


The statement is frequently made, 


individual knows a subject he can teach it.’’ 
Often the teachers of the professional sub- 
jects lack in scholarship, scientific train- 
ing and genuine Christian character. Even 
with their good intention, it is but an effort 
of the blind to lead the blind. It is the 
short-sighted, self-assuming, unscientific, ex 
ploiting spirit of so many of our professed 
leaders that has brought disrepute to the 
teaching profession. 

I have endeavored to call attention to the 
fact that teaching is instinctive, based on a 
real need of evolution and human intelli- 
gence. Being the last and most important 
step in human progress, it is only possible, 
in its best form, to those who through 
tribulation have reached the highest stage 
of human development. The teaching pro- 
fession is without doubt the highest calling 
Its value to civilization is 
beyond measure. One tenth of the money 
spent in battleships and war, if devoted to 
would 
give us a new earth if not a new heaven. 
The teaching profession ought to lead all 
others in influence and power. It should 
be the aspiration of every member of the 


open to man. 


teaching and constructive service, 


profession to become a Jordan, an Eliot, or 
a Hall. This can never be done if we allow 
men in other professions to do our think- 
ing, are satisfied with half-baked thoughts, 
or bloom out at the top before there is any 
depth of root. The teaching profession is 
too sacred a calling and too fraught with 
danger to human beings to enter upon its 


services lightly. 
In another paper I have called attention 
to the essentials in the training of a teacher, 
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here I can mention only a few of the pro 
is the function of 
ulate. 
need of thoroughn: ss and going to the bot- 


fessional needs which it 
graduate schools to sti First, is the 


tom of things; a clear understanding of the 


problem and the end in view; the best 
means of guiding others to higher levels 
with the least waste of effort and time. 


The teacher must be a biologist and know 
life; he must be a physiologist and know 
the way that life functions; he must be a 
psychologist and understand the workings 
of the psychie life; he must be a sociologist 
and have some knowledge of the group con 
science and true human relations; he must 
be a philosopher and set up right standards 
of living; he must be religious and live con 
sistently with his ideals and teaching. It 
may seem that I have set up a standard im 
possible of attainment. But such is not the 
In every individual all these qual- 
If thev have not 
been developed in every individual it is be 


case. 
ities now exist in embryo. 
cause of faulty teaching. Graduate schools 
of education must remedy this, at least in 
coming generations. How often we have 
wished to live our school days over again, 
that we might correct some of the faulty 
teaching. Through smiles and flattery our 
teachers prevented us from seeing their 
ignorance until it was too late to remedy 
the evil wrought. With proper guides in 
our earlier and later development we would 
to-day be living examples of the high ideal 
of the teacher as given above, and the dif- 
ference in true happiness would be great. 

All through our study the effort should 
be to come into possession of a true philos- 
ophy of life. We should study to know the 
child, to know it in all stages, to know it in 
its evolution, to know it as affected by its 
environment. This again is possible to 
those who go at it right. Since by division, 
only, the protozoe multiply, it is easy to 


see that the present ameba must be as old 
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in its parts as the parent ameba of a thou- 
sand years ago. Likewise in the evolution 
of man there are complexes and elements 
born with the child of to-day that are as 
old as the race itself. These complexes and 
traces of the experiences of former genera- 
tions accumulate with the ages, are worked 
over and recombined with other elements, 
furnishing the faith, the instinets, the 
curiosity, the. desires of the subconscious 
life upon which, only, is it possible to build 
a dynamic life. How short- 
sighted we are in our methods when we do 
not take into consideration the force and 
push of this submerged four fifths of man 
in our effort to guide and shape the con- 
scious one fifth or less. The purpose of 
education should be to develop a self-sus- 
taining, self-directing, self-sacrificing or 
altruistic individual, keenly alive to the 
best interest of humanity. To accomplish 
this ideal the individual must be free to 
work out his own inner life and be held 


conscious 


responsible for the results. 

Broadly speaking there are two ideals of 
civie life: imperialism, and democracy. In 
the former there are two classes of society, 
the ruling and the ruled. It is the effort of 
one class to impose its will and thinking on 
the other. In a true democracy all are 
equally free and are held together by the 
law which they in turn have he:ped to con- 
struct. In education the tendency is nearly 
always toward imperialism. The teacher 
tends to impose her will and thought on the 
child, she becomes not an inspirer and guide 
but a taskmaster. 

The individual develops through natural 
stages in which the dominant interests al- 


most completely change. There are two 


important cycles in development: the first, 
extending from birth to twelve or fourteen, 
during which the individual is self-centered, 
all activities have their relation in the self; 
extending from 


the second, twelve to 
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twenty-four, during which the individual 
becomes altro-centered, every experience is 
worked over with reference to the new view- 
point. Each of these cycles has three im 
portant levels which, if understood, can be 
used to great advantage in our teaching. 
The first, extending from birth to four or 
five, is a period of sense development and 
the functioning of early instincts, a period 
of gathering; the second, extending from 
five to seven or eight, is a period of motor 
development, of dramatization—acting and 
doing; the third, extending from seven to 
twelve or fourteen, is a period of intel- 
lectual development, of the associative or 
higher brain centers and the accessory 
muscles, an excellent time for necessary 
habituation and drill work. At first the 
dominant interests seem to be aroused 
through dermal changes, then through the 
development of the fundamental muscles, 
and finally through the development of the 
accessories or finer muscles. 

With the growth changes that take place 
in adolescence the three stages of develop- 
ment are again repeated in the same order. 
First come the changing sense-feelings and 
emotions due to the growth of the sex 
organs and related tissues, causing the rest- 
lessness, stress and strain of the adolescent. 
Through this growth the entire leverage of 
the body changes and makes necessary to 
the youth the need of refinding himself in 
motor habits and muscular control. And 
finally, the medullation of the tangential 
nerve-fibers, of the highest 
brain centers and the accessory muscles, 
enable the youth to select his life’s calling, 
to specialize, and to live the life of a man. 

I have not time to enter into the diseus- 
sion of ideals, but will merely mention three 


the growth 


that have grown up in the process of edu- 
eation. According to the first, the pur- 
pose of education is to fashion the indi- 
vidual in the image of the past, usually the 
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best past. It is the humanistic ideal and 
tends to make the civilization conservative 
and static. According to the second, the 
purpose of education is to fit the individual 
to the conditions of the present, to the 
immediate needs of the social, political and 
industrial life. It is known as the utilita- 
rian or vocational ideal and lays stress on 
education for citizenship. According to the 
third, the purpose of education is to develop 
a man, the best man possible under the con- 
ditions; to assist nature through nurture; 
to enable the individual to find himself, 
and to evolve naturally and rapidly to the 
highest levels and even to rise above them. 
According to the latter conception of edu- 
cation the initiative must come from within. 
Teaching becomes the effort to make others 
see and live what you see and live. 

Development results from the interaction 
of the organism and its environment by 
means of which both are modified. In this 
process of interaction there are four factors 
that should be noted: the surrounding 
physical environment; the surrounding so- 
cial environment; the growing organism; 
and the self-active, organizing, directing, 
controlling foree known as _ aspiration, 
longing, aim. Man is a great dynamo or 
generator of vital energy. This energy is 
constantly increasing through nutrition 
and growth. It is the purpose of education 
to enable the individual to organize, con- 
trol and utilize this energy. The process 
brings more of happiness and real worth 
when it takes place under methods of con- 
struction. This accumulating energy of 
the growing individual must have an outlet 
and will seek it in work or play, in channels 
of righteousness or in paths of evil. Edu- 
cation should teach one to make the best 
use of his inheritance, to overcome diffi- 
culties, to live truly, and to act nobly. 

It is the function of the graduate school 
of education to give dignity and productive 
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scholarship to the teaching profession; to 
add to the sum of human learning; to en- 
courage scientific research in education; to 
create a more intelligent and more efficient 
body of teachers; to direct educational in- 
vestigations and school surveys, both state 
and national; to furnish inspiration and 
guidance to normal schools and under- 
graduate schools of education ; to encourage 
able schoolmen to make use of its labora- 
tories in carrying on investigations that 
may be of value to the profession ; to become 
a source of supply of the best-trained teach 
ers; to prove the fallacy of the thought 
that scientific research and productive 
scholarship are incompatible with the best 
teaching ability. These are a few of the 
things for which the graduate school of edu- 
cation should stand. But above all these 
schools should create in their midst the true 
teaching spirit. They should stimulate men 
and women to become interested in research 
and productive activity; to discover, vital- 
ize, and distribute truth; to live in har- 
mony with that truth and to inspire others 
to do so. These schools should create for 
the teaching profession the confidence and 
scholarship that are enjoyed by the other 
learned professions. 
G. W. A. Luckey 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


THE LATIN ENTRANCE REQUIREMENT 


SHOULD a boy or girl who has been well 
trained in an acceptable high or prepara- 
tory school, but who has not studied Latin, 
be refused admittance to the regular course 
of a first-class college granting the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts? This question calls 
up the long-time controversy over the in- 
dispensability of Latin, for both mental dis 
cipline and cultural value, in a rightly 
articulated scheme of education. 

For many years a sharp conflict has been 
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waging between the preparatory schools 
and the colleges over the college entrance 
requirements, the preparatory schools 


claiming, with foree of right, that the col- 


leges have made unreasonable demands 
upon the preparatory schools in the fitting 
The 
higher institutions have professed their de- 
articulate the 
preparatory schools and then in the same 
breath have the 


course which these schools must follow in 


of boys and girls to enter college. 


sire and intention to with 


prescribed practically 
order to have their graduates admitted to 
When it is considered that an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage of high-school 
would seem to be 


college. 


students go to college, it 
a waste of educational energy and an injus- 
tice to the large majority of pupils. if the 
curricula of our high schools were arranged 
only with a college education in view. 

The purpose of all education is to train 
the mind to think. If a first-class high 
school, having due regard to the disciplinary 
value of the subjects taught, can prepare a 
boy to think, even though he does not study 
Latin, it is unreasonable to prevent that 
boy from going to college simply because he 
with Virgil and 
Many a high-school student does 


is unfamiliar Cesar, 
Cicero. 
not wake up to the desire for a college edu- 
cation until two or three years of his high- 
school course are run. Then, if he has not 
studied Latin, and Latin is a requirement, 
he will either be barred from entrance to 
college or be sorely handicapped in making 
up what he has good reason to think is a 
waste of time. Our country is too demo- 
cratic, and the will of the people too apt to 
prevail, to allow such a condition to stand 
long. As a result a distinct geographical 
cleavage has been drawn between the Latin 
and the non-Latin requirement for the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in our colleges and 


universities. Of the fifty-nine colleges 


placed in Class I. by the United States Bu- 
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reau of Education, taking this classification 
merely as a basis for illustration, only 
twelve absolutely require Latin for gradua- 
tion. Seven of these institutions are ex- 
clusively for women and four exclusively 
for men. All of them, except Oberlin (a 
co-educational institution), are east of the 
Of the said fifty-nine colleges 
require 


Alleghanies. 
and universities, only seventeen 
Latin or Greek for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree, and all of these, except Colorado 
College, are east of the Alleghanies. 

This geographical separation of Latin 
and non-Latin requiring colleges and uni- 
versities is easily explained. Education had 
its inception in our country in New Eng- 
land with the privately endowed college. 
When collegiate and preparatory work were 
separated, privately endowed and controlled 
preparatory schools became the feeders of 
the colleges. These higher and lower insti- 
tutions were independent of state control 
and largely of public opinion. When Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton were organized 
Greek and Latin were the professional 
studies. And the boy who intended to enter 
one of the professions, or could look for- 
ward to a life of leisure, went to college. 
Hence, the classical languages could be re- 
quired with no reference to the larger so- 
cial significance of an institution of learn- 
ing. When our country pushed westward 
education took on more of a public fune- 
tion. The state university and the high 
school were born west of the Alleghanies, 
and education of and for the people became 
an established fact. It was only gradually, 
however, that the west was emancipated 
educationally from the domination of the 
vast. This domination, on the whole, was 
good, for, by insisting upon high stand- 
ards, it strengthened the high schools. 
That this domination can no longer con- 
tinue, however, is now well recognized. 

In a recent bulletin of the United States 
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Bureau of Education, Dr. Samuel P. Capen, 
specialist of the bureau, reviews the prog- 
ress of our colleges and universities. He 
says: 

New England has been preeminently the strong- 
hold of the principle of private as opposed to state 
control of higher education. Maine is the only 
state of the group having a state university of the 
same type as the state universities of the west and 
south. The colleges of New England, being 
neither tax supported nor managed by public 
officers, have determined the content and set the 
aims of higher education according to their own 
best judgment, without reference to the desires of 
the lower schools. They have, indeed, been in a 
position to force the secondary schools to give such 
courses and establish such standards as the col- 
leges themselves have prescribed. The complaints 
of ‘‘college domination of the high school,’’ 
which have occupied so prominent a place in edu- 
cational discussions, have perhaps most frequently 
referred to the colleges of New England. 


In another bulletin of the same bureau, 
entitled: ‘‘The Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education,’’ Professor Walter Eugene 
Foster, chairman of the committee on an- 
cient languages, after saying all that can 
be said in favor of the study of Latin and 
Greek, admits that the rigid classical lan- 
guage requirement can no longer be en- 
forced. He passes this judgment upon the 
unreasonably inflexible rules for entrance 
to many colleges and universities: 

The high schools have been slow to react to the 
stimulus of the times. The colleges are responsible 
in no small measure for this condition. The high 
school is not yet free from traditionalism and 
from the domination of college and university. 
The rigid entrance requirements still tend to 
cripple and limit the effectiveness of the high 
schools. In comparatively recent years colleges 
have developed the elective systems, so far as their 
own courses are concerned, but they have, on the 
whole, been slow to extend that policy to entrance 
requirements. But conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing. The day is coming and is almost here when 
it will be generally recognized that the chief busi- 
ness of a public high school is to fit for life. The 
college in turn will recognize that this preparation 
for life is also the best preparation for college. 
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The high schools belong to all th people and must 
serve the children of all the people. Whatever any 
considerable number of the people wish to have 
taught must be taught If there is not a consider 


able number of the people that wish their childrer 
to study a subject, very soon that subject will 
cease to be taught in our public high se ools In 
these democratic institutions every sub t must 
stand or fall on its merits. 

The college ‘‘firm in its belief in the 
training and cultural value of certain tra 
ditional subjects,”’ says Principal Wilson 
Farrand, ‘‘has failed to recognize ade- 
quately the valid claims of some of the 
newer studies. . . . Absorbed in its own 
problems and pursuing its own aims, it has 
closed the door in the faces of some of the 
brightest, most earnest and most promising 
students, whose chief fault is that they 
failed to decide early enough that they 
wished to go to college.’’ If the college con- 
tinues to hold 


rigidly to what it believes to be best for its own 
purposes, it will mean the restriction of its privi 
leges largely to students coming from a special 


class of schools that are able and will 


ng to con- 
form to its demands. It will mean the narrowing 
of its scope, and the exclusion of many brilliant 
and promising students, who, with proper training, 
would be likely to develop into able leaders,1 

It is a fair question to ask whether col 
leges and universities, even though under 
private endowment and control, do not also 
‘*belong to all the people’’ and ought not, 
therefore, to ‘‘serve the children of all the 
people.’’ Educational exclusiveness can 
not be tolerated in our country. A head- 
line in the Boston Evening Transcript of 
April 16, 1915, announces that ‘‘ Yale’s 
Doors Swing Open.’’ The point of the 
heading is that Yale, in conjunction with 
Harvard and Princeton and in collabora- 
tion with the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, has by unanimous vote of its 
faculties decided to modify the present 

1ScHooL aNpD Society, Vol. I., Number 15, pp 
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rigid requirement, and permit 
students to enter its freshman class after 
passing a comprehensive examination in 
four subjects, the examination being set to 
test the intellectual power and not the 
memorizing achievements of the applicant. 
(Quality of mental training and not quan- 
tity of work covered, in other word4 will 
he the criterion. ‘‘Hereafter,’’ comments 
the Transcript, 


entrance 


the comparatively few men who plan to go to éol- 
lege will not be able to dominate the life and reg- 
ulate the curriculum of the secondary school... . 
That this radical move will make admission to Yale 
easier can not be doubted. The university authori 
ties will probably object to any insinuation that 
entrance requirements have been lowered, but the 
fact remains that any average boy will think him- 
self relieved of a large burden when he learns 
that he is to be examined in four subjects instead 
of in a dozen. The 
hailed with delight in all quarters, but it will be 


Yale announcement will be 


particularly good news to the middle west and 
west, where high schools have not been so much in 
the habit of letting dictate to them. 
Such institutions are now given an opportunity to 


colleges 


prepare boys for Yale without going through the 


formality of rearranging their whole curriculum. 

Professor R. N. Corwin in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, speaking of this change 
in the entrance method at Yale, compares 
the training of the boy in a fitting or 
‘‘cramming school’ for Yale and of a boy 
in the high school. 


It is well known that boys who have had the ad- 
vantages of a preparatory school education, and 
are therefore especially prepared for college, pass 
better entrance examinations than boys who pre- 
pare in high schools where no special provision is 
made for college preparation; and yet the boys 
with the technically defective preparation of the 
high school proportionally outclass and outnum- 
ber their more fortunate and specially prepared 
Preparation for college, then, is not 
college 


classmates. 


necessarily with fitness for 


It is believed by those who have given 


Synonymous 
work, 
much thought to the new plan of admission, that 
it will tend to produce a healthy readjustment of 


2 This phrase is ours. 
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conditions which now seem to be somewhat out of 
alignment. 

Dean Hurlburt, of Harvard, said re- 
cently that last year the Harvard committee 
on entrance hesitated a long time in ad- 
mitting a young man from an unknown 
high school who was not technically pre- 
pared to meet the entrance requirement, but 
who during the year has shown splendid 
mental power and is now the leader of his 
class in scholarship. Last year Brown 
University, as an experiment, admitted ten 
men who were unable for various reasons to 
fulfil the college entrance requirements. 
Nine of these men, according to the state- 
ment of Dean Otis E. Randall, ‘‘ proved to 
be unusually good students and worthy of 
the opened to 
them.”’ 

Under the comprehensive examination 
system adopted by Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, Latin, undoubtedly, will still be 
one of the subjects indicated for examina- 
tion. But this system pushes the door into 
our best colleges wide open. For having 
gone so far as to make entrance into college 
not a matter of subjects merely, but of in- 
telleetual calibre, logically college author- 


opportunity which was 


ities can not refuse admittance to the stu- 
dent who this mental test, 
though he has had no training in Latin. 
This change in attitude on the part of 
these prominent eastern universities, which 
will ultimately make Latin and Greek op- 
tional as entrance subjects, is in line with 
the tendency all over the United States. 
In 1895-6 seventy-five per cent. of the lead- 
ing colleges and universities in our country 
required Greek for entrance to the A.B. 
degree, in 1907-8 the percentage fell to 
twenty-two per cent., while to-day it is only 
In 1895-6 ninety-seven per 


meets even 


five per cent. 
cent. of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties required Latin for entrance to the A.B. 
degree, in 1907-8 the percentage fell to 
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sixty-three per cent., while to-day the per- 
centage is forty-one per cent. In one hun- 
dred and six leading colleges and univer- 
sities to-day neither Latin nor Greek is re- 
quired for entrance to the A.B. degree. It 
is significant that the first-class institutions 
took the lead in abolishing the classical 
language requirement. The second-class 
colleges held on to this requirement longest. 
During the last twenty years the standard 
of education in our country has steadily 
been raised. At no time in our history has 
the lawyer, the physician, the teacher, the 
clergyman, the engineer, the business man, 
been better trained in our colleges and uni- 
versities than he is being trained to-day. 
And such agencies as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
General Education Board, and the Sage 
Foundation, to say nothing of the leading 
educational institutions themselves, will 
continue to have an upward attractive in- 
fluence in educational ideals and standards. 

No discrimination is made against Latin 
or Greek. Their disciplinary and cultural 
values are fully appreciated. It would be 
a great pity if the civilizations and litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome were lost to our 
students simply because Greek and Latin 
were no longer required. But this will not 
be the case. A translation can not take the 
place of the original; but the clarity and 
force of the language, as well as the vigor 
and incisiveness of the thought, will be 
evident in any good translation. If this 
were not so, the beauty and grandeur of 
the Old Testament prophecies and psalms 
would be lost to the modern reader. For 
who to-day reads Hebrew? Favored is he 
who takes to Greek and Latin. His joy will 
be full. But the fullness will come not 
from a haphazard and painfully continued 
three or four years’ struggling in the un- 
steady saddle of a pony for a meager pro- 
ficiency in Latin or Greek. It can come 
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only from the inspiration of a long, earnest, 
voluntary, and, therefore, enjoyable study. 

The point is that in our educational 
scheme to-day the ancient languages can no 
longer claim a preferential importance to 
the inelusion of Latin or Greek as an abso- 
lute requirement for entrance into college, 
or even for the A.B. degree. Statisties and 
opinions can be had to show the great value 
of Latin in the training of the mind and 
the development of culture. But statistics 
just as valid and opinions just as strong 
can be secured to prove the contrary. The 
question is really not an educational one at 
all. It is a practical question. As Latin 
ean not be proved to be the one absolute 
requisite to an intensive and effective edu- 
cation, and as many exceedingly successful 
men never studied Latin, we face the alter- 
native of making education in our best col- 
leges exclusive, so far as the Latin require- 
ment is concerned, or using the educational 
energy of our first-class institutions for 
the benefit of the largest number of young 
men and women. ‘‘In a democratic nation, 
spread over a continent, and in which see- 
ondary education presents great local di- 
versities,’’ said President Eliot nineteen 
years ago, ‘‘colleges and universities, if 
they would retain a national character and 
influence, must be careful not to offer un- 
necessary obstacles to the admission of 
young men of adequate though diversified 
preliminary training.”’ 

Wittuam W. Gur 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Tue commission of education reports the 
following bills introduced in the United States 
Congress : 
To establish a bureau for the study of the 
criminal, pauper and defective classes. 
To provide for an increased annual appropria- 
tion for agricultural experiment stations, to be 
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used in research and experiments in home econom 
ics, and regulating the expenditure thereof. 

Granting to the state of Colorado sections 2 and 
32 of every township of said state for educational 
purposes, 

To encourage military instruction in certain 
educational institutions, 

To establish a school and home for feeble- 
minded persons of the District of Columbia. 

For the incorporation of the General Board of 
Religious Edueation (of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church). 


IN NEW JERSEY 

As reported by state commissioner of educa- 
tion, the following bills have been passed or 
reported favorably: 

Makes medical inspection optional. Passed see 
ond reading February 15. 

Appropriates $40,000 in supplemental bill for 
state-aided vocational schools. Passed Senate. 
Passed second reading in House March 8. 

Appropriates $60,000 in annual bill for state- 
aided vocational schools. Passed Senate. Passed 
second reading in House March 8. 
that districts supporting vocational 
education shall not 1, 1916, 
state aid in the purchase of furniture and equip- 


Provides 


after July receive 


ment. Passed Senate. Passed second reading in 


House March &. 


Authorizes use of playgrounds for 


parks as 


school pupils. Passed Senate. Passed second 


reading in House March 8. 
education to improve 


Authorizes boards of 


playgrounds. Tassed second reading February 28. 
Applies section 74 of the school law to towns. 

Passed second reading February 28. (Provides 

for superintendent of schools.) 

Bible. 


Passed second reading in Senate 


Provides for compulsory reading of the 
Passed House. 
March 8. 


Provides for collection of savings from school 


children. Signed by governor February 28. 


Chapter 13. 
Permits borrow 


voeational boards to 


Passed third reading in 


county 


money. Passed House. 
Senate March 8. 
Extends tenure of 


Passed third reading February 29. 


office to attendance officers, 


Requires notice from teacher of intention to 
teach. assed third reading, amended, February 
23. 

Provides for 
Passed second reading February 16. 

Provides for more than one place for holding 


normal school at Elizabeth. 
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elections. Passed House. Passed second reading 


in Senate March 8. 
boards of borrow 


Authorizes education to 


needed for building. 


Senate 


money as building school 


Passed House. Passed second reading in 
March 6. 

Provides for military 
Passed third reading March 8. 


training in the high 
school. 


Increases probationary period of teachers. 


Passed second reading February 16. 

Governs granting of degrees by institutions of 
learning. Passed House. Passed second reading 
in Senate March 6. 

Provides for retirement of janitors. Passed 
second reading March 6. 

Allows operation of evening schools 3 evenings 
a week. Passed second reading February 28. 
investigation of in- 


Passed third read 


Appropriates $2,000 for 
struction in military training. 
ing March 8. 

Permits increase in salaries of clerks to county 
superintendents in first-class counties. Recom- 
mitted and passed second reading March 1. 

Adds 
state board of examiners, 
March 7. 


Concerns apportionment of 


Passed 


commissioner of education to 


Passed third reading 


assistant 


school 
third 


moneys for 


intermediate schools. reading 


March 7. 


THE A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


ANNOUNCEMENT as given out by the trustees: 
On the recommendation of the faculties and 
administrative boards concerned, coneurred in 
by the university council, very important ac- 
taken relative to the educational 
policy of the university. Beginning with the 


tion was 
next academic year, all students enrolled in 
Columbia College will become candidates for 
the degree of bachelor of arts and for that de- 
gree alone. This means that the degree of 
B.S. will no longer be conferred for work in 
Columbia College, and that Latin will not be 
a prescribed course of study for the degree of 
bachelor of arts. The undergraduate course 
will be reorganized and greatly strengthened 
so as to prevent undue scattering of interest 
and attention on the part of the students, while 
retaining the advantages of a flexible program 
of study, with considerable freedom of choice 


on the part of each student. A graduate of 
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Columbia College will therefore gain a degree 
which it will be the proper and special priv- 
ilege of the college to confer and which will 
not be given on the recommendation of any 
other faculty or administrative board in the 
university. 

Although the degree of B.S. has been abol- 
ished in Columbia College, its general use 
throughout the various departments of the uni- 
versity has been extended. Students in the 
new sehool of business, which will open on 
September 24, will be candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science or master of sci- 
ence, according as they are pursuing under- 
graduate or graduate work. Students of medi- 
cine who have not less than two years of 
undergraduate work in a college or scientific 
school of high standing and who are not eligi- 
ble for the degree of bachelor of arts from the 
faculty of Columbia College, may become can- 
didates for the degree of bachelor of science in 
medicine. The degree of B.S. in medicine, in 
education, in practical arts, in architecture and 
in pharmacy will hereafter mean that the stu- 
dent, having first passed through not less than 
two years of work in a college or scientific 
school, has then successfully for not less than 
two additional years, pursued a severe course 
of study in the particular professional subject 
or group of subjects under the jurisdiction of 
the faculty or administrative board which 
recommends him for the degree. 


FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN THE GOVERN 
MENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Tue trustees of Cornell University, with the 
concurrence of the faculty, have, as we learn 
from the Cornell Alumni Weelcly, adopted a 
plan designed to give the faculty a larger 
voice than it now has in the government of the 
university. The trustees on April 29 adopted 
two resolutions, the one providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of three from the 
faculty of each college of the university to 
meet with the standing committees of the 
board of trustees to consider questions relat- 
ing to that college, and the other inviting the 
university faculty to select not more than three 


delegates who are to sit with the board and 
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have all the powers of trustees except that of 
voting. 

The plan of inviting faculty delegates to sit 
with the trustees appears to be adopted for an 
experimental term of three years only, and its 
continuance beyond that period may be pre- 
sumed to depend upon what it accomplishes in 
practise. The faculty has the choice of select- 
ing delegates for the full term of three vears or 
of fixing a shorter term with the object of 
having a succession in the office within that 
period. 

At its meeting of April 29 the board received 
the final report of a special committee which 
had been appointed in January, 1913, to con- 
sider and report upon the recommendations 
which President Schurman, in his annual re 
port for the vear 1911-12, made to the effect 
that the faculty of the university should have 
a larger measure of participation in its gov- 
ernment. <A conference committee had been 
appointed by the faculty at the suggestion of 
the trustees and the two committees had had 
many joint meetings. The trustees’ com- 
mittee submitted an exhaustive report to the 
board last November and made two recommen- 
dations, to virtually the same effect as the two 
resolutions outlined in the paragraph above. 
At its meeting last January the board ap 
proved the plan of councils representing the 
several faculties for conference with the trus- 
tees, and referred the whole question back to 
its committee for further conference with the 
university faculty committee. Between the 
January and April meetings such conferences 
were held, and at the April meeting the trus- 
tees’ committee was able to report a plan 
which had received the approval of the uni- 
versity faculty. 

In approving the recommendations made in 
that report the board adopted two resolutions 
The first resolution provides that the faculty of 
each college situated in Ithaca exce pt the state 
colleges shall be invited from time to time to 
select two of its members who, with the dean 
of such faculty, shall constitute a committee 
for conference with the trustees. The reason 
why the medical college at New York and the 
two state colleges at Ithaca are excepted from 


oa ae eS. ee 
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this provision is that they each have already 


faculty 
faculty com- 


composed of trustee and 
Each of the college 
mittees thus constituted is to meet as often as 
one of the 


board, 


a council 


members. 


desired with any three standing 


namely, the com- 


committees of the 
mittees on general administration, finance 
and buildings and grounds, for the considera- 
tion of questions affecting the welfare of its 
The members of each faculty com- 
to be selected 


ih college is to 


college. 
mittee other than the dean are 
by ballot. The faculty of e: 
determine the power of its 
mittee. That is to say, 
the faculty chooses, be 
definite term, or it may, if the faculty prefers, 


conference com- 
the committee may, if 


ordered to serve for a 


be constituted as any oceasion for conference 
arises and only for that oceasion. 

The second resolution adopted by the trus- 
tees provides that during a period of three 
vears beginning June 1, 1916, the university 
faculty may be represented at meetings of the 
board by delegates. The faculty is authorized 
and invited to select these delegates, who are 
not at any time to exceed three in number. 
The faculty is to select the 
ballot and is to fix their terms of office, which 


delegates by 


are not to extend beyond the term of three 
years mentioned above. The delegates are to 
have the right to meet with the board of trus 
tees and its committee on general adminis- 
tration and are to possess the powers of trus- 


tees except that of voting. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Davin Starr Jorpan, chancellor of Stan- 
ford University, has retired with the title of 
chancellor emeritus. 

Dr. Cuartes W. Eniot, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, was reelected president 
of the Boston Latin School Association at the 
annual meeting on May 5. 

Hermon Atkins MacNem, N.A., has been 
chosen to execute the statue of Ezra Cornell 
which is to be unveiled on the oceasion of the 
university’s semicentennial celebration. 

Dr. Rosert M. Open, professor of psychol- 


ogy in the University of Kansas, has been 
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elected prof ssor of education and head of the 
department of education in Cornell University 
and will take up his work there at the begin- 
Dr. William 


S. Foster, now instructor in psychology in Cor- 


ning of the next academic year. 


nell University has been made assistant pro- 
of education. Dr. David 
Fraser, who has been assistant professor of 


fessor Kennedy 
education for the last two years, has resigned 
in order to tender his services to the British 
government. The headship of the department 
of education has been cared for temporarily 
since the retirement of Professor De Garmo in 
1914. 

Proressor FE. A. Kirkpatrick, of the Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) State Normal School, will give 
a course of lectures the coming summer at the 
State Normal College at Greeley, Colo., the 
State College at Pullman, Wash., and the 
State University at Eugene, Oregon. 


Dr. Birp T. 
ledge, will give the undergraduate and gradu- 


SALDWIN, of Swarthmore Col- 


ate courses in educational psychology at Johns 
Hopkins University during the summer ses- 


sions. 


Dr. ALBERT SHIELS, 
and research in the department of education of 
New York City, and Mr. Samuel Schmidt, of 
the West End School Center, Boston, were the 
May 1, at the eighth 
series on “A 


director of reference 


principal speakers, on 
conference in the 
Course for Workers with Immigrants,” offered 


Training 


by the Harvard department of university ex- 
tension, the State Board of 
the Old South Association. The meeting was 
held at the Old South Meeting House. Dr. 
Shiels spoke on of Managers, 
Leaders and Volunteers,” and Mr. Schmidt on 


the problem of immigration. 


Edueation, and 


“ Functions 


Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, spoke at the New Hampshire Col- 
lege at convocation on May 3 on “ Goldsmith 
On May 8 an illustrated lec- 
ture was given at the college by Dr. James P. 
Porter, dean of Clark College, on “ How Ani- 
mals and Children Learn.” 


as a Dramatist.” 


Proressor LAWRENCE Martin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave the Heilprin Memo- 
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rial Lecture before the Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia on April 19, 1916. The title 
of the lecture was ” The Gorge of the Upp. r 
Mississippi as a Rival of the Rhine Gorge.” 


Tue Le Conte memorial fellowship, endowed 
by the alumni of the University of California 
in memory of John and Joseph Le Conte, has 
been awarded for 1916-17 to John Hezekiah 
Levy, for graduate work at Columbia Univer- 


sity in international law. 


Mrs. Gertrupe S. Martin, who has held the 
office of adviser of women of Cornell Univer- 
sity for the last seven years, has accepted the 
office of secretary of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumne. 


Dr. Joun Bower, expert accountant 
statistician of the New York Public Service 
Commission, has been appointed assistant pro- 


and 


fessor of economics at Princeton University. 


Proressor CHarLes D. Hazen, of Washing- 
ton, D. cs... 
lege, has been appointed professor of Europ an 


formerly professor at Smith Col- 


history at Columbia University. 


Proressor Witpur L. Cross, ’85, head of the 
English department of the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University and editor of The 
Yale Review, has been formally appointed dean 
of the Yale Graduate School by act of the Pru- 
dential Committee. Other appointments have 
been made as follows: Joshua Irving Tracey, 
Ph.D., promoted to be assistant professor of 
mathematies in the college; Alexander Louis 
Prince, ’10 M., promoted to be assistant pro- 
fessor of physiology in the school of medicine; 
Harry Gordon Hayes, Ph.D., appointed assist- 
ant professor of political economy in the col- 


lege. 


At New York University, Professor Ralph 
Starr Butler, of the University of Wisconsin, 
has been appointed professor of business ad- 
ministration in the school of commerce. He 
ral vears of the extension 
Professor 


had charge for seve 
ss at Wisconsin. 
Marshall S. Brown has been appointed acting 


courses in busine 


dean of the college of arts and pure science, 
in the absence of Dean Bouton, who will spend 


the year in study at Harvard University. 
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At Amherst College, Pr 
Stewart, now associate 


fessor Walter W. 
professor of economics 
Missouri, has been ay 
John B. 
chemistry, has been made 
4 Waldo 
Shumway, assistant in biology, has been made 
instructor, and Walter R. Agard, ass 
English, has been made instructor in Gree! 
Wellesley College have 
been made as follows: John Charles Dunean, 
Ph.D. (California), of the astronomical dé 
partment of Harvard College, 


at the University of 
pointed professor of economies: Dr. 
Zinn, instructor in 


associate prof: ssor of chemistry: Dr. 


stant in 


APPOINTMENTS at 


has been ap 
pointed professor of astronomy and director of 
the Whitin Observatory; Alice I. P. Wood, 
Wellesley, 1894, Ph.D. (Columbia, ’09), of the 
Connecticut College for Women, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of English litera 
Donald S. Tucker, M.A., of 
University, has been appointed assistant pro- 
Edward FE. Curtis, Ph.D., 
of Yale University, has been appointed assist- 


ture; Columbia 


fessor in economics; 
The following pro- 


dy, 


Ph.D., instructor in zoology, becomes associate 


ant professor of history. 
motions are also announced: Julia FE. Mo 


professor of the same department; Mary C. 
Bliss, M.A., instructor in botany, assistant pro 
fessor: Alice H. Bushee, M.A.., 


Spanish, assistant professor; Eliza J. New 


instructor in 


kirk, M.A., instructor in architecture, lee- 
turer. 
THE summer session of the University of 


California which last year enrolled 5,388 stu- 
dents, for its session this vear, from June 26 
to August 5, will include among the visiting 
members of its faculty B. M. Allen, professor 
of zoology, University of Kansas; H. M. Bates, 
dean of the Law School of the 


Michigan; FE. K. 


University of 
r Eng 


Broadus, professor « 
1; B.C. 


lish in the University of Albert Brooks, 
professor of political science at Swarthmore; 
E. R. Clark, professor of anatomy in the Uni- 


Missouri; I. J. Cox, professor of 


rsity 


versity of 
American history in the Univ of Cincin- 
nati; C. 
University of Oregon: 
fessor of 
Harvard; 


chemistry, University of Michigan; 


V. Dyment, professor of journalism, 


Kuno Francke, pro- 


the history of German culture at 
Moses Gomberg. prof ssor of organic 


D. S. Hill, 
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Orleans; R. R. Hill, professor of 
history, University of New Mexico; I. B 
lecturer for the Oxford 


iversity eXtension s' 


stems ; 
Ramon Jaén, professor of Spanish at West 
Si mitie lat ruages, 1 It) yvivar lial, R. Ike. 
Spanish, University of 
alifornia;: W. 


clate professor of mu 


Schulz, professor of 


Southern ¢ R. Spalding, asso- 


: Harvard; F. W. 
Taussig, Henry Lee professor of economies, 
vard; Merle Thorpe, professor of journal- 
sm, | ’ Kansas; Veronine Vestoff, 
Russian ballet August Vollmer, chief 
of police of Berkeley; E. J. Wilezynski, pro- 
and J. A. 


or of public speaking, Cornell. 


hiversity ot 
master; 
mathematics, Chicago: 
profes 
CorNeLL University has received anonymous 
gifts of $25,000 and $10,000 towards a fund for 
the building of a hall. 

hall fund, previous 
gift of $20,000, now amounts to $55,000. 
hall is to be a 


under construction. 


dining The dining 


including a anonymous 
The 
group 


part of the residential 


now 
Toronto, Ont., has 


rements to turn over to the Amer 


Cuester D. Massey, of 
made arrai 
ican University at Washington, D. ¢ 
Massey T 
create an end t fund bearing the name of 
Hart A. Massey, the 


used tor the support of rraduate fellowshiy $ 


'. $50,000 


from the estate. The money is to 
mwime4»h 
income of which shall be 
in the American University. In the assign 


ments to such fellowships priority of claim 


women of 


shall be allowed to voung men and 
7 fellow 


the Dominion of Canada. But if the 
ships are not thus assigned, they shall be open 


to all. 


$10,000 by the will of Colon 
Goddard, of 

AN appropriation of $4,000 has been made 
by the state of New Jersey to aid in estab- 
lishing a course of sanitary science at Rutgers 
College, 


in biology. 


which will be affiliated with the course 


Ir is stated in the New York Times that 
the possibility that the Missouri State Univer- 


owing to a shortage in the treasury, 


sity, 


AND 
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would not be reopened next September, was 
} 


discussed in Columbia after the meeting of 
the board of curators. Through an arrai 


ment made with local bankers, the salaries 


/ 


of university employ up to Jum 


ruaranteed, but after that time new arra1 
ments must be made. For the 
the university has 
money. 

A prize fellowship of about 
by the English ] 
Women for research of 


£100 is offered 


the present crisis. 

Tue fiftieth anniversary of the namin: 
the College of the City of New York and t 
Academy, the 
which preceded the college, was celebrated 
May 4 by the The cer 
monies held a half century ago were described 
by R. R. 
Brooklyn public libraries, who was master of 
ceremonies at that time. A brief address was 
made by Professor John R. Sim. 

Vassar Col 


Day celebration on 


passing of the ] ree institution 


returning graduates. 
Bowker, class of ’68, head f the 


LEGE held its annual Founder’s 
7 


May 5, wit 


ntenary of 


1 ceremonies 


observing the terce Shakespx 


and Cervantes. 

Accorpinc to the figures issued by the New 
England enrollment quarters, the total enroll- 
ment of students for the camp at Plattsburg 


this summer is as follows: 


Harvard LSo 
Yale D1 
Princeto ‘ LO9 
Columbia ‘ ; 9 


Cornell 


Ir las been othela i% al nounced at Dart 


1O¢ administration will 
grant three hours of college credit for atte: d 


ng the Plattsburg camp this 


summer tor a 


faculty 


‘ 


period of five weeks. The recom- 
Tht ndati n is as follows: 
end to the 


three 


That the fa ilty recomt trustees ol 
hours towards 


at the 


the college that a eredit of 


attendance Platts 


a degree be granted for 


Sun similar camp 


} 


burg ’ 
under the authority of the War Department dur 


mer Camp, or any other 
ing the summer of 1916. The conditions of such 


credit shall be: That the student is enrolled in the 
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college at the close of the present college year and 
is eligible to return at the opening of the next 
college year; that he shall file with the dean of 
the college, on or before July 1, a copy of his en 
rollment blank; that he shall attend full five 
weeks’ period at the camp; that he shall secure 
from the authorities of the camp the certificate of 
competency and shall present the same to the 
dean on or before October 1, 1916. 

At a meeting held in Chicago, on May 2, 
an organization, to be known as the American 
Federation. of Teachers, was effected, and 
officers were elected. The fedk ration will have 
as its members organizations of teachers 
throughout the country which have affiliated 
with the labor movement. Charles B. Still- 
man, Chicago, was elected president. 

THE proposition to take $300,000 from the 
$800,000 in the sinking fund of the New York 
City Retired Teachers’ Pension Fund, em- 
bodied in a bill passed by the Legislature and 
now before the mayor, was debated at a hear- 
ing given by the mayor on May 4. Opposi- 
tion to it was voiced by City Chamberlain 
Bruere, on the ground that it was merely pal- 
liative. He admitted that the teachers entitled 
to pensions have not been paid for two months 
and a half, but argued that this would be 
remedied in course of time, because many of 
the pensioners were dying and because nearly 
1,000 teachers who are eligible for retirement 
are not being retired. Mrs. Lamson, president 
of the Retired Teachers’ Association, argued 
that the law under which these teachers had 
been retired was still in operation and that 
until it is repealed the pension should be paid. 

A new fraternity on the lines of Phi Beta 
Kappa has been formed in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration by a 
group of students of high scholastic rank. The 
fraternity is the fourteenth national chapter of 
the Alpha Kappa Psi, an honorary organiza- 
tion, admission to which is gained by high 
scholarship. One of the principal aims of the 
body is “to foster scientific research in the 
fields of commerce, accounts and finance.” 

WE learn from The Public Servant that 


President George E. Vincent, of the Univer- 


sity of Minnesota, has appointed a committe: 
of five, with Professor William A. Schaper as 
chairman, to ascertain what the state of Min- 
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nesota is doing to train men for the public 
service and what changes should be mad 
The department of political science at th 
University of Illinois is making an investiga 
tion to determine how much can be accon 


plished in the direction of definit ly traint 


men for positions in the public service. Act 
ing on a suggestion of Governor David 


I. Walsh, the Alumni Association of th 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology has ap 


; ; 


pointed a committee to make an investig: n 
of this subject, and they have submitted a1 
port on “ Organized Cooperation betwee 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 

Two years’ work in the Arts College will b 
required for admittance to the college of law 
at the Ohio State University, under the ruling 
by the faculty at a recent meeting, the plan to 
go into effect with the class that enters in the 
fall of 1917. 

THE curriculum of the college of mining « 
the University of California has been re 
shaped so that with the beginning of the soph 
omore year students will choose between min 
ing engineering, metallurgy, economic geo! 
ogy or petroleum engineering. A new four 
year course in chemical engineering has been 
announced by the college of che mistry ol the 
University of California, of which Professor 
Gilbert N. Lewis is the dean. 

Tue authorities of New York University 
have decided to require two years of college 
preparation as a conditi 
the Medical College. The new ruling goes 
into effect in 1918. Heretofore only one pre 
paratory year has been required 

KEARNEY Park, the 5,400-acre vineyard and 
fruit and alfalfa ranch owned by the Univer 
sity of California, seven miles from Fresno, 
California, is this year, on Saturday, June 3, 
to be the place for the annual meeting of the 
University of California Alumni Association, 


the association never before having met els 
where than in Berkeley. 

Tue annual report on the wor 
sity College, London, according to an abstract 
in ature, deals with the period February, 
1915-February, 1916, and includes financial 
statements for the session 1914-15. The total 
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number of students who registered during the 
session 1914-15 was 1,416, being a decrease of 
790 compared with the preceding session. 
During the session 335 men students withdrew 
to join H.M. Forces, and forty-three other stu- 
dents to undertake some other recognized form 
of national with the 
The total fees available for 1914 


to £18,936, a decrease of £9,775 on the previous 


service connected war. 


15 amounted 
session. There has been a further decrease, 
both in the number of students and in fees re- 
ceived for the current session. The financial 
result in the course of two sessions is that the 
£24,000. 
The position has been relieved by Treasury 
grants of £10,500 for the sessions 1914 
1915-16, and economies to the extent of about 
£9,000 will reduce the probable deficit at the 


end of the current session to £3,500. 


fee revenue has declined by some 


15 and 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MIGRATION OF ATHLETES FROM ONE IN 
STITUTION TO ANOTHER! 

It is very customary at this time in college 
groups and wherever college professors or presi- 
dents meet to indulge in the annual moral re- 
flections on certain evils in athletics. Conse- 
quently this discussion is very seasonable. It 
would be unwise to discuss athletic evils while 
the football season is with us, particularly if 
it is successful. It is only in mid-winter that 
we usually arrive at the state of feeling cer- 
tain moral compunctions. Then we discuss 
But is the conduct of athletics 
from year to year improved? Will any resolu- 


and resolve. 


tion of ours carry weight and will it be adopted? 
If we are to correct any evil let us be sure first 
of all to strike at the root of all the evils. It is 
not by new legislation that we shall cure the 
evils, unless we are agreed to overcome certain 
defects which lie back of all athletic 
transgressions of the moral law. 

The first evil to be attacked is the convic- 


moral 


tion that it is always proper to cheat the cash- 
box as long as the cash-box does not show that 
it has been tampered with. In other words, 
there is a lack of real sincerity and honesty in 
meeting of College 


1 Paper presented at the 


Presidents of Pennsylvania. 
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athletic 
It is not only the desire of young ath 


the observation of 


rules. 


agreements and 


letes to seek to evade certain rules without 
being detected, but it is actually the teaching 
of not a few athletic trainers to sacrifice hon 
esty, if necessary, for the sake of winning a 
game. In a most clever way we have learned 
how to do things that are not punishable by 
the letter of the law, although they transgress 
its spirit. If we are to have a vital agreement 
as to the injustice of enticing men away from 
one college to another through athletic attrac- 
tions, we must first of all convert those most 
directly connected with athletics to a thorough 
We must 
work counter to the ideal that success justifies 
We must 
enter upon a campaign to eliminate low busi- 
The sad- 


dest fact we have to record is the manner in 


code of honesty in all their actions. 
any moral defect in a transaction. 
ness ideals from college athletics. 


which those who ought to be leaders aid in 
corrupting athletes. I have in mind a case in 
which an athletic writer in a big Philadelphia 
daily, who constantly criticizes actions of col- 
leges and finds fault with their administration 
and administrators, and argues for ideals, in- 
duced several college students secretly to be- 
come professionals by promising them that 
they would not be detected, because they played 
This 
case is typical of the sentiment found among 
athletic 
closest touch with the situation. 


at a great distance from their college. 


committees, coaches, and those in 


They under- 
stand how to pull the wool over the eyes of 
faculty committees. What we must do, first 
of all, is to arouse the spirit of straightforward 
honesty and the avoidance of all duplicity in 
the conduct of mutual athletic relations. An 
unspotted honorable record must be superior 
to any success. We must fight the American 
conception that to win is better than playing 
a fair game. Our whole ideal of sport must 
be moralized. If we do not succeed in this we 
are simply putting a new patch on an old gar- 
ment, and finally the rent will be worse than 
ever. 

The second fundamental evil in athletics is 
hypocrisy. We are always very ready to de 
clare how high our moral standard is in ath- 
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letics, and to tell with a certain delight about 
the shortcomings of the colleges with whom 
we may or may not compete. Whenever the 
evil everywhere present breaks out flagrantly 
at any one point, the rest of us with com- 
placency thank God for our athletic purity. 
This may be entirely sincere on the part of 
well-meaning heads of colleges and innocent 
faculty committees, who do not know and have 
not had it thrust upon them, what athletic 
associations, or alumni, or coaches may be 
carrying on behind their backs. It is a part of 
the game to proclaim the purity of your own 
team, and the freedom of your athletic asso- 
ciation over against the dishonesty and the 
breaking of the law on the part of others. In 
student talk about athletics one can readily 
ascertain a whole catalogue of evils existing in 
a neighboring institution, some of them true, 
some of them partly true, and some of them 
wholly wrong. But it seems to be a salve for 
the conscience, and aid the suppression or 
blindness of our own defects, to know all that 
is wrong in the conduct of the athletics of 
other institutions. The east incriminates the 
west, the west looks down with pity upon the 
east. There are multitudes of motes in the 
eyes of others, which we find time to remove 
because, forsooth, we flatter ourselves that we 
have no beams of our own to remove. To 
attack the athletic integrity of another insti- 
tution is sometimes good policy, particularly 
when the other institution has a winning team. 
When it is not possible to rule out the victory 
of a team by clever and partial refereeing, it 
is always proper to assail and question its 
integrity and honesty. I am told that unjust 
reports are spread against some institutions 
when they are successful without any investi- 
gation of the facts. In this case success in- 
vites attack, and hypocrisy seizes upon its 
opportunity. If it is not one evil that exists 
in an institution, certainly another is found in 
almost every institution. If we are to have 
real reform, we must drop the holier-than-thou 
attitude, overcome jealousies, and honestly 
admit merit wherever found. Only if this sin 
of hypocrisy is overcome, shall we be able to 
deal justly with all evils. 
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we 


I am honestly in favor of a college crusade 


against the fundamental moral deficiency of 
dishonesty and hypocrisy in athletics. But a 
mere discussion such as we annually indulge 
in, that leads nowhere and effects no real 
change, may be a pleasurable way of spending 
a day, but every time that we discuss an evil, 
without consistently overcoming it, we are de- 
ceiving ourselves and the truth is not in us. 
There has been too much discussion, and too 
little vital and effective action in the reform 
of athletics. I am for the cash-box that will 
not be tampered with although it can be tam- 
pered with. It is not the better cash-box that 
we need, but the better morals. 

If we are ready to fight these fundamental 
evils, then, I believe, we can readily find regu- 
lations to carry through our honest and sincere 
purpose. The first regulation which I would 
suggest is that any student, who is dismissed 
from one institution to another of the same 
grade, that is, from a preparatory school to a 
preparatory school, or from a college to a col- 
lege, shall not be allowed to take part in any 
athletic sport of the institution to which he is 
dismissed, during the first year of his resi- 
dence in the college or preparatory school to 
which he has gone. I believe that this rule, 
with honesty of purpose, would take away the 
temptation of alumni to scout after men of 
other colleges, and actually to go upon the 
campus of other colleges to entice away stu- 
dents. The loss of the one year would cer- 
tainly prove a deterrent in the practise of ta- 
king athletes from other institutions. 

A second regulation, which would be very 
helpful and would reduce the desire after infla- 
tion in athletics, would be the establishment 
of an impartial central board consisting of 
men not directly connected with the colleges 
which play each other. This board should be 
empowered to decide all athletic disputes, but 
these are not to be published broadcast in the 
papers. The central board of arbitration is to 
pass on all questions, and any college which 
fails to abide by this ruling shall be cancelled 
from the list of eligible colleges for athletics. 
Disputes between colleges should not be given 
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reduced to its 


and the evil of taking athletes 


fr other institutions, well as similar 
( | vuld be el in ted f colleges were 
c] ified b 1 central b rd ( ling to th 
number of their student Thus there might 
be a class ¢ coll having bet n ie hun- 


dred and five hundred students. Another from 
five third 
class would comprise institutions with a stu- 


As long 


as the present practi e obtains, when colleges 


hundred to one thousand: and a 
dent-body of one thousand and over. 
for the sake of prestige or for the sake of 
universities far 
will 


to secure adequate material to make at least a 


income play other colleges or 


beyond their size, the temptation exist 


reasonable showing. It is altogether impos- 
sible that a college of several hundred students 
shall permanently play a university and win, 
unless under peculiar conditions in the larger 
institution. Let us have real competition be- 
tween colleges of the same size, and honestly 
do away athleties. 


The re has been too much boastfulness on the 


with over-speculation in 
part of smaller colleges in their effort to play 

lor the sake of 
please the 


been put 


institutions. adver- 
and to 


alumni, they 


larger 
tisement, vanity of the 
have into a position 
which it is impossible permanently to main- 
tain, unless under exceptional circum- 
We are classified to-day by honest 


of education; let us be classified by 


very 
stances, 
standards 


equally honest standards in athleties 


Joun A. W. Haas 


Mit «a Co ‘ 


QUOTATIONS 
EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 
A numBeER of distinguished British women 


have issued the fol 


It is a strange eontradiction that at a _ time 


when Britain is making unparalleled sacrifices of 


her manhood in defense of all she holds dear, we 


should tolerate simultaneously an attack on the 
best interests of the children for whon n a 


AND 
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irge measure, these 


our lot has fallen the heat and stress of | 


them will fall the onerous and exacting d es of 


rebuilding the nation The ehildren o to-d 
re the cit is Of to-morrow, and t ome 
point to their task being no light one lo 
them for it | every means In our power! 
sacred obligation we owe to the dead The liv 
given in Britain’s cause w be g \ 
unless we rear a strong, healthy, and efficient ge 
eration to g her in the fr ts of 1 i ting | 
honorable y 

It seems to us deplorable, therefor it t 


happier future for which we pray should be 
udiced by anv weakening of our educational 
safeg 


tem or a ré 
tect the er 


can not, 


iards which pro 
iployment of children Such a yp 


justified on the gro nas 


national economy or war emergenc' 


rworked chil lren when tl 


Half educated, ove 


grow to manhood and womanhood can not susta 


worthily the obligations of an imperial ra 


Great though the need for the conservation of our 
national resources at this time, public retrene} 


ments must be inspired by a spirit of wise ex 


pediency and intelligent discrimination betwee 
and non-essentials. 


essentials 
onomies, so far as they are « 


and mortar, 


Edueational e 
bricks have our heart 
South African camp schools dur 
War 


under a saileloth with 


cerned with 


approval. The 


ing the Boer 


g proved what eould done 
enthusiasm as a dire 
force. Many administrative charges can do 


work. We 


ngly however, that a econom 


less be reduced by reorganization of 


feel no less str 


in the matter of perso which destroy 


essential efficiency of edueation), together with 


proposals to exclude infants from school to tl 
ige OL six and the lowering of school age to fia 
cilitate the « uployment of children of eleven are 


fraught with real national peril. In view of the 


support given to these proposals by Chambe 
Commeree, War Agricultural Committees, I 
edueational authorities the danger i no et} eT 


imagination in all this which 


about edueation has proved the 


Achilles’ heel through which time over an 


she has been wounded in this war. From German 


morality and German standards the British people 


recoil in horror. But from German educational 


have all much to learn, and, indeed, 


have much to fear if we elect deliberately to 


method is still 
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The and silent read 
ing: Charles F. 

The differentiation of English in the high school: 
M. Catherine Mahy. 


mathematics 


relative importance of oral 


Towne. 


should be 


graduation from high school? Isaae O 


required for 

Winslow. 

Some significant facts in the history of reading as 

F. Wells. 

The significance of the measurement of ability to 
read: H. A. 

Military 
Snedden. 


Hlow much 


a school subject: CGruy 


Brown. 


training in the high school: David 


The English Journal—May 


Shakspere in the schools: Franklin T. Baker. 

The verb and the adjective in poetry: A. H. R. 
Fairchild. 

The collegiate training of the teacher of high 
school English: Allison Gaw. 

The use of the magazine in English: James Cloyd 
Bowman. 

A method of grading English composition: James 
Routh. 

Those long themes: M. Ellwood Smith 

A study in the teaching of a mother-tongue: C. W. 


Park, 


Manual Training and Vocational Education—May 


Practical edueation—to-morrow’s demand: Leon 


Wislar Scott. 
Occupations of fathers and occupational choices of 


boys in twenty-two rural and village schools in 


Santa Clara County, California: Richard Zeid 
ler. 
The kitchen boiler (illustrated): J. H. Tipton. 
The child and his garden tools illustrated 


Hugh Findlay. 
(illustrated): L. Day 
what’s in a name? James Me 


Reed weaving Perry. 
‘* Prevocational’ ’- 
Kinney. 


The educational survey of Cleveland—IV: W. E. 


Roberts. 


Physical Education 
The president’s address: Dean L. R. 


Schedule-making and institutional responsibility: 


Review—April 


The American 


—_ 
rors 
Briggs. 


Professor Albert Lefevre. 
College ideals and athletics: Professor Robert N. 
Corwin. 
Athletic MeClenahan. 
Athletics for all: President Harry A. Garfield. 
College athletics: Hon. William H. Taft. 
A course of study in dancing for high-school girls. 
Eighth term Van R. Ash 


croft. 


standards: Dean Howard 


(continued Carrie 
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The Journal of Home Econon s May 


House planning and furnishing: Ethelwyn Miller 

Hlome economics correspondence courses of co! 
legiate grade: Alice Loomis. 

Household ammonia: J. F. Snell. 


fashions of dress for women: Mrs 
Charlotte Lee. 
A unique college exhibit: Ava B. Milam. 


The Smith-Hughes bill: Mary Schenck Woolman 


Evolutions of 


CONDITIONS AT BRYN MAWR 
COLLEGE 
THE annual dinner of the Bryn Mawr 
Alumne of New York City was held on May 3 
at the Bryn Mawr Club, with Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, president of the college, as the guest 
Dr. Thomas 


chose as the topic for her address “ The Vicis- 


of honor and principal speaker 


situdes of a College Professor.” 

The Academic Committee of the Alumnze 
Association of Bryn Mawr College has issued 
a statement from which we quote the follow 
ing: 

Late in March a Philadelphia newspaper under 
took to champion the interest of certain members 
and ex-members of the Bryn Mawr College faculty 

that they 
This newspaper had obtained its in 


who claimed were victims of unfair 
treatment. 
formation in part by sending to a long list of peo 
ple that included former members of the faculty 
and a number of the alumna, a letter changing 
President Thomas with ‘‘autoecratie and arbitrary 
dealings with members of the faculty,’’ and citing 
a long list of ‘‘cases’’ to substantiate the charge. 

At the spring meeting of the Academie Com 
mittee of the Alumnz this 


letter was read. The committee at once communi- 


Association circular 


eated with two alumne representatives on the 
board of directors of the college urging that the 
newspaper stories be suppressed and that some 
plan of faculty cooperation be devised. The com 
mittee was informed in reply that plans for a 
democratic change in the administration of the 
college were already so actively under way that 
the threatened publicity would be of little conse- 
quence, 

Then the newspaper published letters from va 
rious ex-members of the Bryn Mawr faculty and a 
Since the 


initial publication in Philadelphia, letters have been 


letter in reply from President Thomas. 


written to the newspapers in various cities sup 


porting and attacking the present system, but all 











expression of alumne opinion thus far has come 
om individuals only. 

rhe question of faculty cooperation in the mat 

of reappointments and dismissals was under 
liseussion in many other colleges and universities 
at the time of the mid-year meeting of the aca 
lemie committee and the American Association of 
University Professors had recently brought home 
to the public through its admirable reports that 
the present organization of our eolleges and uni- 
versities is autocratic and hostile criticism of cer- 
tain recent faculty changes at Bryn Mawr had 
ide the subject seem of urgent importance 
there, 

President Thomas has publicly declared that 
the ‘‘ whole system is radically wrong,’’ a survival 
of the closed corporation era which is now every 
where under scrutiny and _ criticism. **Pro- 
fessors,’’ she said, ‘‘should be made to share the 
burden with us. Trustees and college presidents 
should no longer stand alone in the responsibility 
of maintaining the teaching and research of any 
given college at the highest possible level. I be- 
lieve that college professors would rise to these 
responsibilities if they were placed on them.’’ 

It was more recently, toward the end of March, 
that some of the professors of Bryn Mawr College 
addressed a letter to the president of the college 
asking to be more closely associated with the man- 
agement of the college. This letter was presented 
at a special meeting of the directors of the college 
called March 30, at the request of the president of 
the college, with a statement that she entirely 
sympathized with the general movement and a 
committee of five directors was appointed to con 
fer with the professors. 

The committee of the board of directors to 
which President Thomas refers began a month ago 
to take up the very matters of academic manage 
ment, which the recent publicity has brought into 
prominence. It is now at work trying to adjust 
the intricate details of a new and more constitu- 
tional scheme of college management. The faculty 
has presented a tentative plan which proposes 
among other features to increase its power of con- 
trol of reappointments and dismissals and to make 
more intimate its relations with the board of di- 
rectors. 

Thus the president, the board of directors, the 
faculty and alumne are all cooperating in the best 
possible spirit, in the hope and belief that Bryn 
Mawr may be able, as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was able last year, to solve this most diffi- 
cult problem of college administration, in a way 
suited to her individual needs. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE STANDING OF FRESHMEN OF 
VARIOUS AGES 


Tue results of a study of the records made 
by freshmen in Columbia College during the 
first half of the present academic vear are of 
interest for their bearing upon the questio 
of the correlation between age and standing in 
college work. The 287 freshmen admitted 
from secondary schools in September wer 


distributed according to age as follows 


ee - 8S students 
16 years , . 25 students 
AT PORES 2.0. ..... 66 students 
18 years ... : 83 students 
19 years . , 59 students 
20 years . 23 students 
21 years : 13 students 
22 years . 6 students 
23 years 2 students 
24 years . 1 student 
29 years . . 1 student 


Those 23 years of age and older being so few 
in number are omitted from consideration. 
Their records were slightly above the average 

no A’s, no F’s, 7 B’s, 16 C’s 

The numbers for the ages of 15 and 22 are 
also small, and it is not claimed that the re- 
sults are conclusive. They are interesting, 
however, and they are in line with previous 
studies. <As far as they go they confirm what 
we might naturally expect to be the case. 

Curves A, B, C, D, FE, F, G and H show the 
percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s and F’s respec- 
tively received by each age group in compari- 
son with the elass as a whole while Curve J 
shows the curve for the freshman class in com- 
parison with that for the college as a whole. 

It will be noted that the percentage of A’s 
and B’s received by the fifteen-year-old group 
is well above the average for the class and 
above that of any of the other groups. On th: 
other hand, the percentage of D’s is smaller 
than that of any other group, though the per- 
centage of F’s is higher than the average 
Their curve as a whole is skewed toward the 
higher grades. 

The curve for the sixteen-year-old students 


is next in the order of excellence and is dis- 
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l the percenta e of F's. 
eighteen and 
that for 


seventeen, 


or the 
tudents are near 


the class as a whole but are progressively 


1 


poorer as the age increases. 


The record for those twenty years old is 
till worse and that for those twenty-one years 
old is the worst of all. The 
at twenty-two was small 


any others except those 


number entering 

only six. Their 

record is poorer than 

twenty-one years old. 
Curves K, L, M, N, 

in each age group obtaining at least one A, B, 

C, D and F, respect 


The sh 


O show the percentage 


] 
vely. 


wing for the fifteen-vear-olds is best 


for A’s—50 per cent. and for B’s—87 per cent. 
The other groups follow in regular order 


with one minor exception, the percentage of 
A’s and B’s falling as the ages increase. 
Curve N, for grade D, is perhaps the most 


Of the fifteen-year-olds only 
124 per cent. D; of the twenty-one- 
veur old Sp? per ce nt. rece ved dD. 


others are arranged in the order of their ages 


striking of all. 
rece ived 


while the 


between these two. 

In the curve for F the results are similar 
It should 
be remembered, however, that this group was 
small and the 
ven with the small numbers in the 


extreme groups the 


except for those fifteen years old. 


results therefore not fully con- 
clusive. 


returns are not without 


1 


value; the percentage of given grades re- 
ceived by the groups is in accord with the per- 
centage of the group receiving the given 
grades. 

Of a total of 8 F’s out of 190 grades received 
by fifteen-year-old boys one boy received four. 
He had attended a school where discipline was 
good and in addition he had prepared with a 


The 


attrac- 


tutor who held him closely to his work. 
val of and the 
college to neglect his 


restraints 
life led 
Of the eleven D’s received by fifteen- 


rem these 


tions of him 
studies. 
year-old students seven were received by two 
students. E 
side the city and the history of each seemed to 
show that he had been advanced rapidly in 
school but had not been required to do his 


ich came from a small school out- 


work thoroughly. 
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As our school system is at present organ- 
n years would be the normal age 
college for 
Kntering at six years, a student normally spends 


iz d, eighte 
of admission to most students. 
eight years in the elementary school and four 
in the si condary school. In order to skip a grade 
a student must ordinarily show ability very 


We should there- 


ore expect that a student who has completed 


distinctly above the average. 


f 

his secondary-school education distinctly be- 
low the average age would either be possessed 
of exceptional ability or have had some other 
It is true that some few 
private schools have shorter courses; one very 
good school 


and secondary school program. 


marked advantage. 
offers a ten-year combined ele- 
mentary The 
preparatory department of the College of the 
City of New York is only three years in length. 
The normal school life for graduates of this 


school would be eleven years. Two boys came 
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from the ten-year school and two from the 
eleven-year course. Of these only one failed 
to shorten his course still further. Of the 
thirty-three boys in the two youngest groups 
twenty-six “skipped” in elementary school 
and twelve in the secondary schools. Only two 
failed to complete the course in less than the 
allotted time—one in a twelve-year course and 
one in the ten-year course mentioned above. 

The total number of years spent in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools by the several stu- 
dents in these groups was as follows: 
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Ages 


were 


‘Ss 


as 


at entrance to the 


follows: 


years 
years 
years 
ye ars 
years 


years 
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GRADE B 


Grave A 
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[he boy who entered school at four was the 


only one who spent twelve years in school. 
Only one of those entering at five completed 
the course under sixteen. No saving of time 
eems to be assured by beginning school at an 
exceptionally early age. Those entering school 
at eight and nine entered college at fifteen. 
Kach had instruction outside of school. Five 
were taught at home and gained time thereby. 
Ten attended private schools, thirteen public 
no marked advantage for either 
Nineteen attended 


kindergarten ; these include five of the eight 


schools only > 


type of school is evident. 


who entered college at fifteen and fourteen of 


ve who entered at sixteen 


the twenty-t 

The causes for delay in entering beyond the 
usual age of admission are several: illness, 
financial consid rations, a late decision to take 
from another 


a college course, immigration 


state or from a foreign country, neglect of 
studies and stupidity; these may be present 
It is not 
most 


| and 


singly or in various combinations. 
find out what the facts are in 


cases of this sort, but the individual schoi 


easy to 


personal records throw some light on the ques- 


tion. Of the six who entered at 22 one had 
been in business for several years, one had been 
subject to frequent illness, one had taken a 
three-year professional course, one in the 
words of his principal had “ too much money 
and two had been 


and too little ambition,” 


out of school for two years. The one who had 
taken the professional course had the best 
record, the one who had been in business the 
while the about equally 
mediocre. Of those 
No. 1 lost time by changing schools repeatedly, 


No. 2 had 


worst, rest were 


entering at twenty-one 


owing to changes of residence, 


“only fair ability,” No. 3 had hardly that, 
No. 4 had taken a course in a business col- 
lege, and had been at work, No. 5 had 


“ neglected his work and dragged along,” No. 
6 was of foreign birth and began his schooling 
late, No. 7 was of mediocre ability, No. 8 had 
been out of school, No. 9 had taken two years 
of a professional course, No. 10 had suffered 
from illness, No. 11 had changed 
schools, No. 12 was not brilliant, No. 13 had 
Of these 


serious 


been at work after leaving school. 
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did very 


was delaved by illnes 


and one of those who had 


the boy who 
well, the foreigner 
lost time by 
the rest made only fair or 


-did well, while 


anging schools 


poor records during 
Did experi 
such boys later prove 


their first half year in college. 
not show that som 
capable of doing good work most of this group 


would not have been admitted at all. 
one had been 


Of those entering at twenty, 
at work for 
from high 


| wo changed 


three after graduating 


school; his college record is good. 


years 


secondary schools, one from a 
commercial to a regular high school, one from 
the Far West to New York; both had fair 
One had been delayed by ill- 


ness alone; his college record is eXCE lhe nt. In 


colle re records. 


the other cases the causes for delay so far as 
discoverable were carelessne ss, mediocre ability, 
poor instruction in earlic r grades and excessive 
interest in athletics or school affairs. Five of 
these had distinctly poor records—none were 
better than fair. Those with the poor records 
were in three instances lazy and careless; the 
other two were of less than average ability and 
Two of the five had 
All the rest had 
records which were neither very good nor very 


bad. 


There is throughout 


had not been well taught. 


suffered much from illness. 


a clear correlation be- 


tween lower age of admission and higher 


scholarship except for the excess of F’s among 
the fifteen-vear-olds and this may be acci- 
dental. 
densation of the elementary and secondary 


It does not follow, of course, that con- 


school courses would give us better students. 
Those who enter below the average age have 
usually done so in spite of the obstacles which 
have held some of their fellows beyond the 
average. The later records of all these stu- 
will be followed closely. It may well 

that exceptional student 


among those who are considerably above the 


dents 

appear only the 
average age should be admitted to college at 
all. On the other hand the older student may 
make quite as good a use of his college course 
fellow if his 


should not prove to be so high. 


as his younger even grades 


ApaM Leroy Jones 








